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The articles in the Review Department are not excerpts, but con- 
densations of the original articles specially re-written by the 
editors of THE LITERARY DIGEST. The articles from Foreign 
Periodicals are prepared by our own Translators, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


} MONG the valuable articles which have been digested for our 
. columns this week, the following are likely to prove of special 
interest : 

Our Foreign Policy.—This article is by Mr. W. D. McCrackan, au- 
thor of ‘* The Rise of the Swiss Republic,” which valuable work has 
been reviewed in these columns (Vol. V., p. 438). In the present 
article we miss the calm, unprejudiced analytical spirit which was con- 
spicuous in the treatment of the Swiss Republic. 

The Ambition of Cleveland.—The writer argues that President 
Cleveland’s ambition is to be known as the founder of a new party. 


The Reichstag Elections (translated from the French), reviews the 
recent elections in Germany. 

Was Norway Sold to Sweden? (translated from the Scandinavian). 
—This paper takes the ground that Frederick VI. did actually sell Nor- 
way, although no clause to that effect appeared in the treaty. 

Should the Chinese be Excluded ?—Under this title Congressman 
Geary, of California, defends the law which bears his name by an 
argument tending to show that the law was needed to enforce the 
Exclusion Act of 1882. 

The Future of Israel, is chiefly devoted to Baron de Hirsch’s scheme 
for colonizing Jewish refugees in North and South America. 

The Economics of Capital and Lador (translated from the Italian).— 
This article lauds the genius and services of Cavour, and deprecates 
the hold which what the writer calls ‘‘ economic Germanism” is 
getting in Italy. 

Africa and the Educated and Wealthy Negroes of America, urges 
that the negroes of ability in America should go to Africa, and there 
build up a civilization greater than that on the Hudson and Missis- 
sippi. 

What is ‘* Womanly” (translated from the German) criticises un- 
favorably the system of education now prevalent in schools for girls. 

The Ethics of Literary Art, is an argument and a plea for the pure 
in art—especially in literature. 

Modern French Literature: Jean Richepin (translated from the Ger- 
man), is a criticism of the present-day literature of France, and 
especially of the works of M. Richepin. 

Education, ‘‘ Classical” and Scientific (translated from the Ger- 
man).—The writer maintains that natural sciences will carry the day, 
and urges the necessity of perfecting a better method of instruction, 

The Treatment of Disease by Suggestion —The author, Dr. Ham- 
ilton,.is of opinion that hypnotic suggestion can be used to advan- 
tage as a remedial agent in certain classes of cases, 

The Battlefield and Cremation (translated from the German).—This 
paper contends for the cremation of the dead upon the battlefield. 

The Progress of Christianity in India&{translated from the German), 
reviews the missionary work in India and shows the results. 

Anti-Semitic Abuseof the Scriptures (translated from the German), 
animadverts severely upon the methods of H, Naudh, Theodore 
Fritsel, and other anti-Semitic. writers. 
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Reviews of the World. 


POLITICAL. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
W. D. McCRACKAN, A.M. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Arena, Boston, Fuly. 


T is astonishing to find how quickly internal evils vitiate 
] the foreign policy of a nation. Of course, history teaches 
this lesson forcibly enough, but there is something terribly 
impressive in watching the process gradually unfold itself in 
the preseut day and at home. Unless the signs are very mis- 
leading, the United States is initiating a foreign policy which 
will soon reflect our worst national characteristics, 

Every special privilege within a nation creates its counter- 
part in foreign relations. Observe the effect of that most glar- 
ing and self-evident of special privileges—a protective tariff. 
Under the plea of helping native industries, protection merely 
perpetuates bogus international hatreds. It destroys the 
brotherhood of nations. It brings estrangements, jealousies, 
imputations of evil motives, and misunderstandings without 
end. Worse than all, war, or the fear of war, always goes hand 
in hand with commercial restrictions. 

When a spirit of jingoism has been aroused, the most ele- 
mentary principles of ethics are setaside. What holds good in 
the relations between persons is declared out of place in inter- 
national intercourse. The monstrous proposition is applauded 
that it is lawful for one nation to rob another. 

From attempting to protect a country against the importa- 
tion of goods to protecting it against laboris butastep. First 
no laborers are allowed to land whocome here under contract ; 
next a whole class of resident workmen are marked for depor- 
tation, because their competition becomes irksome. 

The spirit of national greed has already produced a brace of 
abominations—the McKinley Billandthe Geary Law. Heaven 
only knows to what lower depths of infamy it may drive us 
before it can be allayed! 

Politicians take advantage of the popular demand to estab- 
lish what they call a vigorous foreign policy. In our case this 
means the building up of a navy. 

First, the protective tariff legislated our merchant-marine 
from the seas, leaving no legitimate function fora navy to 
perform; the treasury then becoming glutted with a surplus 
derived from excessive taxation, this must be utilized in the 
construction of a navv. : 

We already possess a fleet of fine new ships, and, of course, 
must find something for them to do, They must justify their 
existence. Therefore, they hover about wherever a disturb- 
ance arises under the plea of protecting American interests 
which either do not exist or are not threatened. 

But the Navy must have coaling-stations, and so our Gov- 
ernment intrigues for their possession in Hayti and Hawaii. 
Annexation is the next step, and an era of conquest must 
inevitably follow in its wake. Another ten or twenty years 
of this much-vaunted building up of our Navy and we 
shall have a train of mean little wars ‘to our credit. The 
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United States will figure as the bully of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Another special privilege which exerts a degrading influence 
upon our foreign policy is the spoils system. 

Minister Egan isan evil consequence of the spoils system, 
and of “ catering to the Irish vote” as it is called. 

But there is one great special privilege which, in its enor- 
mity overshadows all others. 

Although the United States is a vast country, its natural 
Opportunities are, for the most part, preémpted, or owned as 
we say. This does not mean that they are all in use, but the 
supply of cheap land is so far reduced that it can already be 
manipulated by monopolizing or speculating agencies. Land 
being a fixed quantity, it follows that every new arrival by 
birth or immigration increases the demand and enriches the 
landowner. 

As soon as natural opportunities are monopolized at home, 
the search for others begins abroad. Citizens of the United 
States are already beginning to develop numerous enterprises 
throughout the Western Hemisphere and elsewhere. The 
special privilege of private property in land, of holding natural 
opportunities out of use for speculative purposes, is already 
driving Americans to use the resources of other countries, 
long before there is any need. Americans are founding vested 
interests under foreign flags; and thus a foreign policy is 
born. 

Fortunately for our reputation, the United States in the 

settlement of the Aladama question by arbitration gave a 
wonderful moral impulse to the cause of peace which will 
never be forgotten. And yet much remains to be done if the 
United States is to take the position of peacemaker which 
properly belongs to it in the Western Hemisphere. 
_ The truth is, the citizens of the United States have not acted 
up to their professions. We proclaimed the right of all men 
to an equal opportunity in life, and we have allowed a plutoc- 
racy to grow up in our midst, whose existence is maintained 
by special privilege, and whose extravagances can only be 
likened to those of Imperial Rome. We promised the individ- 
ual man greater freedom than the world had yet been able to 
afford, and we have deliberately deprived every American 
citizen of the most elementary of liberties, the freedom of 
trade, We held out the hope of rearing a State whose foreign 
intercourse should be regulated by the code of justice—and we 
are building armored ships in order that we may the more 
readily meddle in the affairs of our neighbors. 

We might succeed by degrees in making ourselves masters 
of the Western Hemisphere. The task would not be so very 
difficult. But it is just as well to understand that this would 
involve the solidification of the United States into a military 
State with an emperor at Washington, for .no Republic has 
ever survived the test of foreign conquests. 

As for the rest, mere international questions are destined to 
be completely dwarfed by great economic and social problems. 
When once the proletariat of the nations realize that their 
interests are identical, irrespective of nationality, that their 
common enemy is the monstrous system of taxation which 
makes it possible for plutocracies to prey upon them—then 
they will no longer consent to fight against each other. Land 
monopoly, protective tariffs, subsidies, and all other special 
privileges will then go the way of other medizval survivals, 
passing from the files of modern legislation into the text-books 
of ancient history, to serve as terrible examples to the children 
in the schools. A few more years of this iniquitous indus- 
trial system, and the solidarity of the human race, so long 
acknowledged in vain by the best thinkers of all ages, will be 
proclaimed once for all. 

It will then become a matter of indifference whether Alsace- 
Lorraine belongs to Germany or France, or Canada to the 
mother country or to the United States—for the federation of 
the world will have begun, 
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THE AMBITION OF CLEVELAND. 
RICHARD H. McDONALD, JR. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Californian Magazine, San Francisco, Fuly. 


ASHINGTON refused a third term; Jefferson, to whom 

it was tendered, declined to give the subject considera- 

tion; it is not known that Jackson ever thought of -more than 

two terms, and Grant, with his tremendous success and repu- 

tation, refused a nomination by his party (s#c) after he had 

filled the Presidential office for eight years. With these prece- 

dents before him, it is an extravagance to presume that Mr. 

Cleveland contemplates a third term. Thisis evidently not his 
ambition. 

But he has an ambition of no ordinary character. His suc- 
cesses have been remarkable; his advancement was rapid 
without being the result of any distinguished public service, 
and without acquaintance with the people or leading men, or 
knowledge of the possibilities and wants of the country. In 
his last nomination he was able to override rings and machines 
within his party, and to force elements to his support which 
might have been expected to remain recalcitrant. It was pro- 
claimed repeatedly, and from one end of the nation to the 
other, that he was better and bigger than his party, and, 
believing this, a contrarity of elements came to his support. It 
was not on account of the platform on which he ran that he 
was elected. Mr. Cleveland, by nature, has a full measure of 
conceit, and circumstances have contributed to its develop- 
ment. It would not be strange if he considered himself a man 
of destiny. He has firmness verging on obstinacy, and what- 
ever may be his ambition he will pursue it with some vigor and 
a good deal of pertinacity. 

Jefferson founded the old Republican Party, and Jackson 
the Democratic. The government of each was strongly per- 
sonal, and the party each created was known and designated 
to a great extent by their respective names. The names of 
Jefferson and Jackson are conspicuous in the long line of the 
chief magistrates of the nation. Is it Mr. Cleveland’s ambition 
to found a new party, that he may rank in history with the 
apostle of old Republicanism, and the apostle of Democracy? 
There is evidence that Mr. Cleveland intends to found a new 
party, though perhaps not with a new name. Mr. Tyler 
endeavored to create a Tyler party, Mr. Fillmore a Fillmore 
party, and Andrew Johnson a Johnson party, but each signally 
failed. They were not great enough to accomplish it, nor 
were the circumstances favorable. 

Giving Judge Gresham the first place in the Cabinet indicates 
that Mr. Cleveland recognizes those that gave him eleventh- 
hour support, and that he regards a cualition with recalcitrant 
Republicans as essential to his purpose to have a personal 
administration. But, as a rule, political coalitions turn out 
badly. Suspicion has already been expressed that Judge 
Gresham’s appointment was in pursuance of an ante-election 
understanding. He supported Mr. Cleveland on a platform 
which declared in favor of principles and policies which he had 
opposed with energy all his life. Democrats of lifelong 
service are justly aggrieved that so great a reward has been 
bestowed for the brief and silent support which Judge Gresham 
gave to their candidate. The Populists are suspicious that 
through an understanding with Mr. Cleveland Judge Gresham 
refused to become their candidate for the Presidency. Thus 
antagonisms are aroused on the part of Democrats and Popu- 
lists which must weaken and embarrass, and the question is, 
whether Judge Gresham can draw enough from the Republi- 
can Party to compensate for the defections that may occur 
from the Democracy. It is not known to our history that any 
man, under ordinary circumstances, has been able to carry 
many with him from one party to another. Sumner, Schurz, 
Trumbull, Fenton, and many other men of prominence and 
influence in the Republican Party bolted the second nomina- 
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tion of Grant, but it had merely the effect of securing his 
reélection by an increased majority. Judge Gresham has been 
willing and anxious, ever since 1880, to accept the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency on any platform that a national 
convention might choose to adopt. A new party can be 
formed for success only upon some great and overshadowing 
issue; it cannot be done by a mere coalition between leaders, 
Mr. Cleveland may intend merely to reform the Democratic 
Party, and that he sees the necessity for such-reform is to his 
credit. In such an effort he will have the sympathy of the 
good men of all parties. To make that party better would 
improve the political morals of the nation. But his process 
will have the effect to weaken it, and it may wreck his admin- 
istration. Neither Populists nor Republicans will support 
him simply for the reason that he would in methods make his 
party better. His measures on financial, commercial, and 


economical questions must be in accord with their opinions. 


Ambition and natural disposition strongly incline him to the 
idea of a personal government, and so confident is he in his 
strength, that he may overlook the important fact, that no 
Administration can be successful without the support of a 
strong party. Since general intelligence and individual inde- 
pendence have so largely increased, the difficulties in carrying 
out the one-man power have become greatly enhanced. 

In his late inaugural Mr. Cleveland used language which 
justifies the belief that he intends to grapple with the question 
of unlawful methods in election. It is to be hoped he will do 
so, and when he talks about assuring to all the right of suf- 
frage he utters the sentiment of every patriot. But will he 
apply, in action, his generalities to the South, where nearly a 
moiety of the voters are kept from the polls by unlawful 
means. It was through the employment of these means that 
his election became possible; yet, if he is in earnest he will not 
stop to consider this, or to consider whether his administra- 
tion will be successful. If his ambition is to become a prom- 
inent historical figure, he should see to it that every Amer- 
ican citizen is protected in his rights at home and abroad. 

THE REICHSTAG ELECTIONS. 

Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 

Revue Bleue, Paris, Fune 24. 

HEN it was announced that the decree for the dissolu- 
W tion of the Reichstag had been signed, after the rejec- 
tion by that assembly of the project of the Military Law, there 
was a general opinion among politicians and publicists thatthe 
German people had at last an admirable occasion for mani- 
festing their sentiments, hostile or favorable, about militarism. 
The German people, however, have manifested nothing on that 
point; in each election district, every one voted in accordance 
with his private interests and private passions; for Mr. X., a 
Conservative, because he is a large proprietor in that part of 
the country, or for Mr. Z., a Progressist, because his brother is 
in the habit of frequenting a drinking-shop to which resort 
also elector Muller or elector Hoffmann. All this took place 
amid perfect quietness. Of powerful popular currents for or 
against the military burdens, for or against any other thing, 
there were absolutely none. All electors were influenced in 
voting by the name of a man; they were not influenced in the 
least by an idea. More and more, under universal suffrage, 
well defined and simple programmes disappear; the most of 
the time local considerations alone affect the result of the vot- 
ing. It is the same case in Germany as in England and France; 
and the considerable number of decisive ballotings, 182 out 
of 397, isa proof of the confusion which reigned in the elec- 
tions. 

It is not meant bythat that the old formulas and the old 
programmes were rejected; on the contrary, the electors are 
too mutton-headed a race not to do the habitual thing, but 
these formulas they listen to with a distracted ear and put no 
more faith in; these programmes serve simply to give a title 
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to companions in arms, and save the great trouble of invent- 
ing that indispensable auxiliary of an electoral campaign. 

Thus it is that we see returned again pure Conservatives 
and Liberal Conservatives, members of the party of the 
Centre, Socialists, Liberal Nationals, and Poles, without 
speaking of the Danes, and the five or six Savages. In 
this enumeration, however, one name is. lacking—that of 
the German Liberals. It is true that they have lately 
changed their name and called themselves Democratic- 
Liberals, just as, five or six years ago, they exchanged the 
name of Progressists for that of German Liberals. These dif- 
ferent changes have, doubtless, cooled the ardor of the innu- 
merable shopkeepers and not less innumerable school-teachers 
which formed the principal portion of this party; for, of the 
thirty-five deputies that the fraction counted in the preceding 
Reiclistag, not one has been reélected. A political party has 
been literally wiped out. 

Herr Richter, the leader of the Progressists—for it is much 
simpler to call them by the old name under which they fought 
so long—was a candidate in his district of Hagen in Prussian 
Saxony, where he was always reélected, and where he thought 
himself unshakable. No one ever had the gift of putting 
Prince Bismarck in a rage like Herr Richter; no, not even 
Bebel and Liebknecht, or even Herr Windthorst, whom the 
Chancellor feared more than all. Nothing can give a clearer 
idea of the anger of Herr Richter, who dreamed for a moment 
of becoming the Chancellor of the Emperor Frederick II].,and 
of transforming the German Empire into a constitutional 
monarchy after the English fashion, than the fact that this 
same Herr Richter, who detests the Socialists, who has always 
styled them a party of idiots and a collection of asses, urged 
his friends to vote for the partisans of Bebel, although the 
latter had always dignified Herr Richter by such titles as liar, 
calumniator, chimney-doctor, dancing-jack, and the like ami- 
able designations. 

The Socialists have profited by the discomfiture of the Pro- 
gressists. Although the Socialists have not obtained the 
striking triumph they expected, they have not done badly. 
They have elected twenty-four deputies and polled a large 
number of votes in eighty-one districts. The continued 
increase in the number of Socialist votes becomes more and 
more embarrassing for their leaders. These are ata loss to 
know how to maintain cohesion among their troops and pre- 
pare a programme which will satisfy all the heterogeneous 
elements of which the Socialist following is composed. For 
the moment, the leaders have adopted an excellent provisional 
expedient, which is, to have no programme and to explain to 
their electors that the Socialist party is not a party like other 
parties; in fact,to formulate a programme, is to limit the 
science, to shackle its progress, and every one knows that 
« Socialism is science applied with perfect knowledge and 
absolute integrity to all the manifestations of human activity.” 
At least this is what Herr Bebel says, for he is the person who 
invented this luminous explanation, and he it is to whom we 
owe tlie affirmation according to which Soctalism has no need 
of a programme. 

The party of which all the world predicted the decay and 
the dissolution was that of the Centre, All the world ‘was mis- 
taken. The Centre has changed its character, but it remains 
unshakable. Herr Lieber, who has succeeded Herr Windt- 
horst in the leadership of the Centrists, is trying to make his 
party perhaps too exclusively popular and democratic. For 
this time, however, the tactics of Herr Lieber have been suc- 
cessful; the Centre has remained the “ unshakable tower”; at 
the first balloting, as usual, it has obtained more seats than 
any other party, and eighty-one of its members have been 
already elected. 

The new Reichstag, if the second balloting does not modify 
too much the results of the first, will not differ from its prede- 
cessor. The conservative parties will befa little consolidated, 
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the Progressist opposition will be replaced by the more uncom- 
promising opposition of the Socialists, but this opposition will 
be less dangerous to the Government, for it is composed, save 
two or three exceptions, of men who are perfect nullities. The 
Centre has not budged. The only new element, of which the 
importance cannot be exactly appreciated is anti-Semitism. 
All that, however, is a less grave matter than is supposed. The 
Imperial power is too strong and too solidly organized to 
admit of any reasonable comparison between it and the power 
of the Reichstag. 


WAS NORWAY SOLD TO SWEDEN? 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from an Editorial in 
Nordlyset, New York, Fuly. 


HE Swedish-Norwegian dispute has called out a whole 
literature of historical pamphlets. The latest is a discus- 
sion between Prof. E. Sars, of Christiania, and Prof. E. Holm, 
of Copenhagen. The first has asserted that Denmark sold 
Norway in 1814; the latter has denied it; and now the well- 
known historian, C. Tn. Sérensen, has entered the arena 
against both, though supporting the Norwegian in the main. 
These are his words: Professor Holm charges that Sars has 
said: “ Frederik VI., at the Treaty of Kiel, 1814, at which he 
ceded Norway, demanded one million of rigsdaler (about 
$30,000) for that country. No paragraph to that effect appeared 
in the ratified treaty, for the King was ashamed of selling 
his ‘ faithful Norwegians.’ That sum of money was paid, how- 
ever. Norway was thus sold to Sweden for one million rigs- 
daler.” The truth about that million is, according to Profes- 
sor Holm, this, that Frederik VI., by a secret paragraph of the 
treaty, got one million rigsdaler to help him defray the 
expenses of mobilizing an auxiliary corps for England and 
Sweden, to be used on the Rhine against Napoleon. Denmark 
was bankrupt at the time, and Car! Johan, the Swedish King, 
desired to have a bond-on Denmark. This explanation cor- 
responds with the one given officially at the time. Frederik VI. 
was, however, as we know now, an expert in manipulating 
public documents. 

I am surprised, that Professor Holm, who otherwise has so 
sharp a view upon Denmark’s early history, should have been 
misled by public documents of 1807-14. He has not discovered 
that they were written to hide and to falsify, nor to elucidate 
the contemporary history. As regards the million, it, no 
doubt, was offered. Swedish and Norwegian authors have 
shown that long before the Danish historians got their eyes 
opened to the fact. Schznkels Minnen gives verbatim Carl 
Johan’s Ultimatum of 1813. He proposed Frederik VI. the 
alternative of ceding the county of Drontheim at once and 
entering into the coalition against Napoleon, or the whole of 
Norway, in return for which Sweden would give Swedish 
Pomerania and Riigen. If Denmark chose the latter alternative, 
Sweden would pay it one million rigsdaler. That Frederik VI. 
understood the nature of the money-offer, like everybody else, 
is evident from his letter of January 1, 1814, to Christian 
Frederik in Norway. The King was indignant not only because 
money was offered for Norway, but also because it was such a 
paltry sum. But seven days later when he demanded the 
million he had the following reasons: The conduct of Frederik 
of Hesse at Rensborg was such that he feared that fort would 
fall into the hands of Carl Johan, which would mean the loss 
of the duchies, Schleswig and Holstein. He offered to give up 
the whole of Norway, and to join the coalition, if Carl Johan 
would evacuate the duchies. He would not, however, accept 
that million as a price for Norway; he demanded that it be 
recorded in the treaty as a help to mobilize an army-corps. 
Carl Johan agreed to that because Frederik VI.’s minister 
insisted upon his King’s demand, saying that the King would not 
have it said that he sold the Norwegians. The King’s precau- 
tions did, however, not protect him. It was soon charged that 
he had sold his subjects and he was hated accordingly. 
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Professor Holm thinks that of the million in question, only 
400,000 were paid, Sweden refusing to pay the balance on 
account of the rising in Norway. If Denmark ever got the 
remaining 600,000, that sum was paid by Prussia as a ‘‘com- 
pensation for Swedish Pomerania.” On the basis of these 
assumptions he claims that Professor Sars is wrong when he 
says: “The money was paid.” 
right. 
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Professor Sars is, however, 
In paragraph VI. of the treaty between Prussia and 
Denmark, dated June 4, 1815, it is said: “ According to agree- 
ment between the Courts of Prussia and Sweden, the King of 
Prussia undertakes to pay to the King of Denmark the sum of 
600,000 rigsdaler, which the Swedish Government owes tle 
Danish Majesty.” 

I have brought these facts to the light of day, because | do 
think Professor Sars is right and because Professor Holm’s 
desire to shield Frederick VI. is out of place. It does not 


affect the Danes any more than the Norwegians that “a few 


Norwegians recklessly attack the memory of Frederick V1.” 
He was the King of Norway as well as of Denmark. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


SHOULD THE CHINESE BE EXCLUDED? 
THE HON. THOMAS J. GEARY. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
North American Review, New York, Fuly. 
UCH of the adverse criticism on the Chinese Restriction 
Law of May, 1892, is due to ignorance of the situation 
which then confronted Congress, and the intent and purpose 
of the law. Those hostile to this Act condemn, not the inten- 
tion of the law, but the consequences following upon its viola- 
tion, and which are the creation of persons affected by it. 

The consequences now confronting the Chinese in the 
United States are the results of the action of the Chinese 
themselves in defying the Government, in their voluntary 
failure to obey its just and reasonable laws; and their possible 
deportation is the result of their own actions and not what 
was contemplated or expected when the law was passed. The 
law was intended only to prevent the further importation of 
Chinese into the United States. Deportation of those legally 
here was not its purpose. It was a proper and just exercise of 
power on the part ofthis country. The condition that con- 
fronted us is well] stated by Mr. Joseph H. Choate, the attorney 
for the Chinese, in his argument before the United States 
Supreme Court in their behalf. 





{Here follows a quotation from Mr. Choate to the effect that a very 
large class of Chinese laborers who were lawless intruders, had made 
their way into our country in defiance of its statutes, and that these 
could not be easily distinguished from the other class who under the 
treaties are entitled to be and remain here.] 

Since 1882 the laws of this country have prohibited the com- 
ing into it of Chinese laborers. This law was known in China 
and was familiar to all these people here, yet the Chinese con- 
tinued to pour into the country in violation of our laws. Once 
here, they were received with open arms by their people, and 
their identity was concealed and lost in the great mass of 
Chinese in this country who have always lentall the assistance 
in their power to enable these people to violate the law. It 
was impossible to separate them from their countrymen for 
deportation, on account of their looking so much alike, and 
because numbers of their fellows were always ready to testify 
that the accused had been in the United States for many years. 
These violations of law were encouraged by the Chinese legally 
here, and especially by the Six Companies, who made a profit 
out of the importation of the coolies. Either the restriction 


laws had to be repealed and the ports of the country thrown 
open to this class of immigration, or else some other measure 
that would secure the enforcement of the restriction laws had 
to be adopted. 

During these fyears [the "Government has expended much 
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money to maintain guards and inspectors upon our frontiers 
and at our seaports, for the purpose of preventing infraction of 
our laws by a race who have never sllown any respect for them. 
Of the 106,000 Chinese now here, more than one-third are here 
contrary to our expressed wish. 

The Act of 1892, as Mr. Choate says, had for its only 
object the identity of those Chinese who are rightfully here, 
so that we might distinguish them from those who came in 
violation of law and have noright toremain. It was calculated 
to prevent the deportation of the innocent or the infliction 
upon them of any hardships attendant upon its enforcement. 
It was nota harsh law, and its purpose was justified by the 
necessity of securing obedience to our existing statutes, and 
upon the score of economy in reducing the expenses incurred 
by the Government because of the defiance of our laws by this 
particular race. 

Objection is made to the registration, that it subjects the 
Chinese to hardships, and degrades them. If registry is 
degradation, there are many Americans who have a right to 
complain. Thirty-four States require that citizens shall register 
before being allowed to vote; and in most of the States mem- 
bers of certain professions and trades are required to register 
and obtain a certificate before being allowed to pursue their 
calling. 

The law provides that officers go to the Chinaman wherever 
he be and afford him every facility for complying with the law 
without expense or burden. The law was wise and just, and 
ought to be enforced. It is known from experience in Cali- 
fornia, where nine-tenths of the Chinese in the United States 
reside, that the great mass of Chinamen here would willingly 
have complied with the law but for the threats of their masters, 
the Six Companies, who hold most of the Chinese in this 
country under control. The antagonism of the Six Companies 
to the law is not on account of the degradation it offers to 
their subjects, but because its enforcement would insure the 
prevention of any further importation of their slaves. It was 
the destruction of their slave-trade that caused the Six Com- 
panies to fight the law, and not any love for the vassals now in 
their employment here. 

The law is in entire accord with the last compact between this 
Government and China. In this treaty it is provided that— 

“If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other class, now either 
permanently or temporarily residing in the United States, meet 
with ill-treatment at the hands of any other persons, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will exert all its power to devise meas- 
ures for their protection, and to secure to them the same rights, 
privileges, immunities, and exemption as may be enjoyed by the 
citizens, or subjects, of the most favored nation, and to which they 
are entitled by treaty.” 

Such language is not found in any treaty with any other 
nation, and illustrates the accuteness of Chinese diplomacy. 

As the National Government is made primarily liable for 
any injury to Chinamen in the United States, it became the 
duty of this Government to adopt a system of registration of 
all these people for whose protection they became speciaily 
liable. The exercise of the registration power is justified by 
this treaty, and failure to require registration would be gross 
carelessness. 

The first duty of Governments is to their own citizens. Is 
it fair to subject our laborer to the competition of a rival who 
measures his wants by an expenditure of six cents a day, and 
who is habituated to live on an income of $5 per month? What 
will become of the boasted civilization of our country if our 


toiler is compelled to compete with this class of labor, with 


more competitors available from China than twice the entire 
population of Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, the Netherlands, Por- 
tugal, and Spain. 

The Chinese laborer brings here no wife and no children, and 
his wants are limited to his individual necessities, while the 
American must earn income sufficient to maintain wife and 


. 
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babies. The protection of American labor isan essential] duty 
of the American Government. 

We are threatened with the loss of the trade with China. We 
would be better off without any of it. It leaves a balance of 
fourteen to fifteen million against us every year. 

Aliens, if they remain in the United States, must obey our 
laws, There is no room in this country for the establishment 
of foreign Governments, or for races that are not willing to 
submit to be governed as we are governed. 


THE FUTURE OF ISRAEL.* 


BARON MAURICE DE HiRSCH. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 

Menorah, New York, Fuly. 
OU desire [said Baron de Hirsch] to have my views regard- 
ing the general outlook for the future of Israel, and 1 am 
willing to give you my opinion. . . . It isnaturally a com- 
plicated and two-sided question. On the one hand is the 
antipathy against the opulent Jews, against all those who have 
succeeded in making a place in the very midst of this civiliza- 
tion which denies admittance to the unhappy outcasts of 
Russia. We will not enter into that part of the Jewish ques- 
tion, but confine ourselves to the fate of the Russian colonies 

in America and elsewhere, 

It is my desire, above all things, to prove to mankind that 
persecution alone has made the Jew what he is to-day, by 
keeping him hemmed in and confined to certain pursuits. 
Given freedom of action and an open field, he will be a suc- 
cessful agriculturist, and develop in the next generation into 
an excellent husbandman. 

1 wish to free the nations of their burden or, at any rate, 
lessen it, by opening new and spacious fields of action. You 
tell me there are many poor Jewish peddlers and tailors in 
New York, that there is a Ghetto as bad as the old Ghetto of 
Rome, except that the inhabitants of the New York Jews’ 
quarters are not confined to it except by their own inclination. 
This is only the result of their newly-acquired rights, the exer- 
cise of their free will and liberty to dwell where they please. 
You cannot force them to become pioneers. | am certain that 
all those who are managing the fund I have set aside for the 
special purpose are doing their best; but I will frankly confess 
that the greatest trouble I have had is to find competent men 
who are really willing to give their time. There is plenty of 
good will, and most conscientious work done by many busy men, 
But it absolutely requires the undivided attention of a great 
organizing mind to make a success of these colonies. The 
difficulty of securing this has been the most serious drawback 
in the execution of my project. 

Those who receive salaries, who in fact get their living while 
performing some part of the service, are unfortunately not 
men of marked ability, or men whose lives have proved them 
to be distinguished in any way. 1 donot find fault, mind you, 
but merely state the facts, 

Montefiore was often successful in what he dia, because he 
himself went personally to attend to the matter. Unfortu- 
nately, ] cannot go everywhere or be at all points at the same 
time; but even if this were in my power, it is quite likely I 
would make mistakes zx the purchase of cattle. 

1 have delegated powers to others which they are scrupu- 
lously making use of as best they know how. The chief 
trouble, I assure you, is to find the right sort of men to super- 
intend the colonists. I myself would take a Jesuit priest, a 
fanatic of any kind, who was imbued with a spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and self-abnegation, if I could obtain such men. But 
such men will arise in our midst—some young American men 


*In a note to this article 7'%e AM/enorah says that it is the first of a 
series of conversations delivered with a view to reproduction in the 
pages of that Review,'and transcribed mainly by phonograph. 
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who will devote all their energy, their talent, and their means 
in exchange for the ultimate success of these colonies. 

And the result will bea larger and ever-growing Jewish 
element of agriculturists and cattle-breeders, like in the old 
days of biblical shepherds. Only it will be in a wider and 
greater world, and will spread over all the new countries as yet 
barren and uncultivated. Both North and South America 
will be peopled by a new growth of manhood, purified by out- 
door toil and being always near Mother Earth. 

A new race of Jews will grow up, and the huckster and chap- 
man will be forgotten, the usurer looked upon as a myth, and 
the wide horizon offered by the beautiful Western Hemispbere 
will bring us all, when we reach it, not only nearer to Heaven, 
but nearer to Thee, O God! 





THE ECONOMICS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 
F,. ALESSIO. 
‘Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirgzrary Dicest from a Paper in 
Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, Fune. 
HERE is one name which all Italians venerate; it is that 
of Camillo di Cavour, 

Among those who have deserved well of the laboring classes 
of Italy, Cavour is incontestably the first ; not only by reason 
of the deep interest he took in the well-being of the working- 
man, but on account of the profound knowledge he had ofthe 
interests of labor under its double aspect, economic and social. 
To him is principally due the industrial education of the people, 
established first in the sub-Alpine Kingdom, and spreading 
thence later on among the whole Italian nation. 

History will have to decide which furnishes the Italians with 
a stronger title of gratitude to Cavour, his knowledge of how 
to unite the progress of internal liberty with the union of all 
Italy and her liberation from the yoke of foreigners, or his 
endeavors by words and deeds to create an Italy which should 
be strong and powerful from an economic point of view. We 
can safely affirm that it was a great misfortune for Italy that 
Cavour passed away before the economic edifice, which he had 
begun to build, and for which he had so much affection, was 
completed. A people cannot live and prosper with political 
liberty alone, and history tells us that States which are econom- 
ically impotent are never long respected. 

Economics and finance are terms which it is impossible to 
separate in thought, and it is the first of these which inevitably 
influences the other. Whence it follows that a nation eco- 
nomically weak can never retain its financial credit, which, next 
to liberty, is the thing most necessary for a nation. The way 
in which a nation defends its credit in the field of foreign mar- 
kets corresponds to the way in which it defends its own flag in 
the political and military field. 

The edifice which Cavour left incomplete runs a risk of being 
destroyed through the work of economic Germanism, or, if 
you prefer so to call it, Socialism of the State, which, after 
having tried in vain to get a foothold in the field of science, 
succeeded later in getting hold of the direction of national 
economics in Italy. 

The road that economic Germanism must pursue in Italy 
was fatally designated from the day on which our neo-Social- 
ists of the State—with a deplorable imitation of foreigners and 
obliviousness of the Italian genius—were so timid as to declare 
that “in the condition of society to-day the natural harmonies 
of the economic world do not inspire sufficient confidence,” 
and that they had a stronger confidence “in the benevolent 
action of the State.” 

Cavour, like Bastiat, was convinced that human society is 
governed by laws not less harmonious than those which govern 
‘material things; that the interests of all are essentially har- 
monious; that the harmonies of the economic world are one 
and the same thing as liberty, and are born with it, just as with 
liberty are born the barmonies of the moral world. 
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One of the errors of economic government which has cost 
our country dear, was that of believing that the price of some 
Italian products could be raised artifically, by means of an 
increase of duties on imported articles of the same kind. In 
vain has this insidious sophism of the old system of govern- 
ment, taken up anew by the Socialists of the State, been 
refuted in a masterly manner by Bastiat in his immortal work 
on “Economic Sophisms”; in vain did he destroy the strange 
illusion that an increase of duties can be paid by any one save 
the national consumer, and demonstrate that, by an unavoid- 
able economic law, the consumer tries to escape from the 
tribute which it is attempted to impose on him for the benefit 
of the producer, by curtailing his consumption, beginning 
naturally with those products of which he is less in need, but 
which are for the most part the very products there is an 
intention of protecting. 

Saving is the essential condition of the increase of produc- 
tion, and hence of work ; without saving there can be no capi- 
tal; without capital there can be no progress ; without progress, 


there can be no social well-being. Saving is that which, as 


every one knows, begets credit, of which the virtue consists in 
causing the elements of existing wealth to circulate more 
actively and become more productive. Saving is the true 
point of departure, the true embryo, so to speak, of capital. 

Franklin—a name which ought to be particularly dear to the 
working classes—recommends to them in his “ Counsels of an 
Old Workman to a Young Workman,” that they save some- 
thing out of their wages, however small, every day. Franklin 
is right; since saving is the indispensable condition for every 
citizen becoming independent, and still more for every one of 
the working-classes ; also the condition for acquiring that tran- 
quility of spirit which is necessary to every one, in order to 
develop his faculties and bring out the best that is in him. 

Saving constitutes that great institution of human foresight 
which transmits to one generation the full enjoyment of a part 
of the wealth created by a preceding one. Capital cannot 
spring from wealth already consumed, but from saving alone. 
Therefore, those who with Marx and the other revolutionary 
Socialists pretend that social wealth has a dishonest origin, 
either deceive themselves or wish to deceive. Honest and 
pure is the origin, as honest and pure is the destination, of 
capital, 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood. Capital is not 
money alone, but every instrument of production. Land, raw 
materials, buildings, machines, roads of communication and 
transport, mechanical and chemical discoveries, costly experi- 
ments, the studies of those who make nothing, but who, as 
Adam Smith so well said, teach othersto make something; 
schools, technical as well as all others, which serve for instruc- 
tion and for teaching virtue; all the forces, in a word, which 
human intelligence, from the beginning of the ages to this 
day, has learned. how to conquer, to discipline, to associate 
with its work; all these constitute capital and serve for the 
development of production no less than ofthe material agents 
representative of labor. Labor has developed, consumers have 


been multiplied, the arts and industries have progressed, in 
proportion as capitai has been formed and been increased. 





AFRICA AND THE EDUCATED AND WEALTHY 
NEGROES OF AMERICA. 
J. G. ROBINSON. 
Condensed for Tue I.itrerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The A. M. E. Church Review, Philadelphia, Fuly. 
FRICA, doubtless, is the greatest land on the face of the 
A globe. The great Nile, Niger, and other navigable streams, 
mightier than the Hudson or the Mississippi, flow through the 


Continent of Africa. Gold, silver, iron, copper, and other 


treasures of the mountains of Africa await the pick and 

shovel of the miner, and the money-kings of Europe and 

America are laying claim to vast regions of the country. 
Millions of uncivilized beings inhabit this greatest of great 
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countries. Africa must be civilized. Who will do the work, 
and who can best do the work? are questions of paramount 
importance. 

Since the slaves of America were emancipated, and the 
Negro made an American citizen, ex-slaves have been mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives, and many 
offices.of a political and diplomatic character have been filled 
by them with credit to themselves and honor to the country 
that made them citizens. The Negroes of this country have 
made great progress in all intellectual pursuits; they preach 
the Gospel of the blessed Christ in a purer way than any other 
class of people on American soil, advocating “ God our Father, 
Christ our Redeemer, and man our brother.” The Negro saw 
the wealth of the white man and “caught on,” and to-day 
the Negroes pay taxes upon property valued at millions of 
dollars in the sections where they were once held as slaves. 
But the Negro will never rise to the greatness to which he 
aspires, to the height of the manhood which belongs to him 
so long as he remains in this “white man’s country.” Class 
legislation, mob violence, race discrimination, disfranchise- 
ment of citizenship, social caste, and other white American 
aristocratic absurdities will always keep the Negro of America 
in the background. If the educated and wealthy Negroes of 
this country would turn their attention to the development 
of the resources of Africa—go there, cut down the forests, build 
commercial and manufacturing interests, organize territories, 
shape a government, civilize the tribes, set upan army and navy 
—then the world will know that the Negro isa man, and can 
attain the same greatness as other races of men. If the 
American Negroes of education and wealth would go at this 
work with energy and push, what will be the result? The 
sun-burnt sons of Africa will be seen sitting as presidents over 
the greatest and richest country in the world. 

The “black hand” that is trained in the machine-shops of 
America, will take hold of the throttle, and pull the “giant 
horse” across the continent of our fathers. 

If the American Negro would go to work—earnest work— 
at the development of the continent of Africa, in the Twen- 
tieth Century a civilization will loom up on the banks of the 
Nile and Niger, greater than that on the Hudson and Missis- 
sippi. 

If we want to live in a land where we can protect our 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters from the fiendish snares 
that await them in this land, we must begin to develop our 
fatherland. If we want to wear the full badge of citizenship, 
we must go over and possess the land that God through the 
ages has reserved for us. Then, and not till then, will the 
Negro be known as a man “ walking without crutches.” 


WHAT IS “WOMANLY.” 
RICHARD WULKow. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Zur Guten Stunde, Berlin, No. 21. 

EVER before have people given expression to so many 
N divergent conceptions of what is womanly or unwomanly 
as at the present time. The discussions on this subject have, 
however, been so full of prejudice on one side or the other that 
it seems to me not inappropriate to examine the matter in an 
entirely unprejudiced way. 

It must be admitted that the term “ unwomanly” is applied 
to many professions to-day which were formerly comparatively 
free from that stigma. It seems almost as if people were try- 
ing to increase the difficulties in the way of self-supporting 
women,and so debar them from any way of gaining a liveli- 
hood other than that of a teacher, governess, or companion. 
People did not think it “unwomanly” to do circus work, fol- 
low the arts, or even to pose as a model. All this is tabooed 
to-day. Yet true womanliness is much rarer in our days of 
conventionalism, when society has become so rotten that it is 
even called “‘unwomanly” to fight against its depravity. 
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It will be impossible to change this deplorable state of 
things at once. Only a sensible education can restore to women 
that natural freshness, open-heartedness, warmth, and dislike 
of conventional lies which makes even a plain woman attract- 
ive. Only a different education can again elevate to their 
proper station those ancient Teuton goddesses, Simplicity and 
Natural Behavior. And they are sadly needed. In times of 
trial, conventionalities do not avail us; true worth alone will 
enable us to stand up against vicissitudes. That women 
should be true is as necessary to the nation as that men should 
be honorable. If woman loses her inward nod/esse the whole 
nation deteriorates, even if it should have all the outward 
signs of prosperity. 

Of course, ] do not mean to say that all conventionality 
must go. Good manners, which are part of it, are certainly 
needed, but good manners may well be observed without that 
continual lying spirit which rules our present society. The 
true womanly virtues are chastity, self-command, good man- 
ners, truthfulness, penetration, compassion, warm sympathy, 
tact, and strength of will. 

These qualities must go together to make up the true char- 
acter of woman. When only some of these qualities are 
existent, she appears either unduly weak or unpleasantly mascu- 
line. I will illustrate this by an example. Before me lies a 
volume entitled “ Three and a Half Months a Factory Girl,” 
in which a lady of high culture relates her experiences as a 
laboring woman. To make a trial of this kind undoubtedly 
requires a strong will, courage, and noble spirit. For a time 
she discarded all her former habits, lived voluntarily in the 
midst of poverty and negligence, experienced brutalities, and 
even bore cheerfully the unworthy proposals made to her by 
the foreman of the factory. All this deserves to be acknowl- 
edged, but it must be doubted if such experiments lead to 
any practical results, while they must necessarily be accom- 
panied by lasting evils. It must certainly lessen her naivete 
and her purity of thought, qualities which are so valuable that 
they should not be endangered without actual necessity. 

We have come of late to look upon a thoughtless behavior 
and a want of decision as “ womanly.” The reason for this is 
to be found in the school life. Mothers leave everything to 
the school. But the school does not educate, it only teaches. 
Those high mental qualities which we begin to miss in our 
women cannot be imparted by precept, but only by example. 
Is it, then, a wonder that our sisters and wives are wanting in 
soul and sentiment? And yetonly a woman whose sentiments 
are pure can exercise an ennobling influence over us; and such 
aone will exercise it, even outside of her own home, as a 
teacher, friend, adviser, nurse—in facteverywhere. We do not 
want women to be purely practical. We want women tobe on 
the side of everything good and beautiful, even if she cannot 
reap any apparent advantages by it. We want her to be on the 
side of justice for its own sake, without ostentation. 

I do not deny that it is very difficult in some circles to edu- 
cate woman in her natural simplicity and modesty. But itisa 
mistake to suppose that it is impossible. It has also been said 
that by encouraging sentiment we lessen intelligence. This is 
not true. Woman’s instinct teaches her to discriminate 
between the knowledge which she ought to possess and that 
which is outside of her proper domain. The woman with the 
most knowledge is often least fitted to be a teacher. This is 
proven by the experience of the Prussian and other Govern- 
ments with the principals of girls’ schools. The lady who could 
pass the examinations most successfully has usually been 
appointed, but the experiment has proved very unsatisfactory. 


These principals succeeded in turning loose upon the world 
quite a number of graduates, but no women. 

Already I see the downfall of our nation foreshadowed in the 
applause accorded by the public to the women of Ibsen, 
Sudermann, Zola, and other so-called “realists.” It is an 
unmistakable mene-tekel, and woe be to us if such “ realistic” 
chav*eters become real in the life of our people. 
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THE ETHICS OF LITERARY ART.* 
MAURICE THOMPSON. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Hartford Seminary Record, Hartford, Conn., June. 

IR PHILIP SIDNEY, that flower of manhood, declared 
that the end of all earthly learning must be “virtuous 
action,” and that the chief function of art seemed to be the 
engendering of good impulses—‘ it moveth one to do that 
which it doth teach.” Certainly this moving power is our test 
of genius. But too often genius sets its face the wrong way, 
and then, if we are moved by it, our impulse is toward evil. 
An attack upon our sensibility is more dangerous than one 
upon our mere intellectuality ; the secret sources of action, no 
matter what materialists may guess, lie deeper than the brain. 
We may not find the seat of moral pleasure in any particular 

nerve-cell, dissect no matter how carefully. 

It is a rule of Nature that what is good for the body is good 
for the soul. Health, in the broadest sense, is the state of 
happiness. Ethics, therefore, has perfect health in view: a 
sound, pure body, and a sound, pure mind with which to pursue 
the conduct of life. 

If ethics, broadly stated, is the art of conduct, in our 
present discussion we shall find it to be the conduct of art. 
And if human happiness in the highest sense is the end of 
ethics, no one will doubt that the ethical end of art is the 
same. To please the most perfectly organized and most nobly 
refined human taste would be the aim of true art, as it is the 
aim of ethical desire to have all mankind fitted to enjoy 
true art. 

It has ever been the function of evil to progress by means of 
fascination, and this fascination is loosely and mistakenly 
regarded as pleasure or happiness. The thrill of the unholy is 
mistaken for the calm and lofty ecstacy of pure joy. Ethics 
does not recognize the legitimacy of evil delights, come from 
what source they may. The making of a poem which appeals 
to base sympathies, no matter how perfect the art, is as vile an 
act as though it were vulgarly done in prose. 

Youth is the period of happiness and desire, and to youth 
art makes its most moving appeal. Take the novel, the most 
popular form of art, and you note that it is the young who 
read and are swayed by the most powerful fiction. Young 
people, even the purest of them, are curious to know what lies 
between the covers of a scarlet book. A high ethical concep- 
tion cannot license art to generate such curiosity and then 
feed it. But certain artists say that their business is not to 
furnish food for babes. Very well. Is the adult liberated to 
delectate himself with evil? If art is a factor in the conduct of 
life, our conception of it must be that it symbolizes an act of 
the collective human body, and expresses an aspiration. In 
every area of human action, except as it would seem, the field 
of fine art, we are required to avoid evil aspirations, and to 
shun the company of vice and filth. Even the crudest obser- 
vation and the most rudimentary experience of life convince 
us that we must grow like what we contemplate, and that 
intellectual associations give color to the soul. There are no 
more intimate and subtile intellectual associations than those 
effected through literature. The man or woman we meet in 
a book walks into our sanctuary of character and writes 
maxims on its walls. If we are libertines in art, what are we 
in the finest tissues of character? The conduct of the imagi- 
nation is the chemistry of life. 

The ethical importance of art is to be found in its influence 
in shaping conduct. Without this influence it is a mere 
effiorescence of life. To my mind genius loses its salient 
value when it takes the attitude of inaction and poses asa mere 
Jusus natura, \ike a gall nut on an oak leaf or a wart on your 
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hand. I like to regard it as a healthy fruit tree, bearing whole- 
some and invigorating fruit, a perfect soul working consciously 
and with conscience to delight and refine all other souls. 

And yet my conception of art does not recognize obvious 
didactics or accept the limitations of any arbitrary system of 
morals. The key to art is taste, and taste is the finest secret 
of conduct. Behind taste lies moral bias, from which the 
initial impulse of every art movement springs; for it is moral 
bias that controls every conception of the form and the 
function of art. This bias gets into the air of an age; it is 
miasm or ozone; it is a coefficient operating with conscience , 
or with irresponsible revolt. Now the deepest reach of art is 
to engender a right bias, so that good taste shall become 
hereditary. 

Both Church and State have tried to educate taste by means 
of legal censorship; the practice has been as futile as the prin- 


.ciple is despicable. Indeed, the circulation of a bad book is 


always urged to the maximum by legal prohibition. Human 
perversity is an element in any practical reform. A man told 
me that he never thirsted for whiskey save when in a prohibi- 
tion State. To reform conduct we must educate life. If a 
man is suffering from blood-poisoning we do not cure him by 
local treatment ; we try to cleanse his whole system. Ethics 
must regard the collective body as one patient whose disease 
is constitutional. The quack doctor panders to a maudlin 
weakness of chronic invalids. So in art a certain school of 
quacks, like Ibsen and Tolstoi, fatten upon the liberality of 
hysterical souls, 

Speaking of false critics, sturdy and right-minded John 
Dryden said: ‘‘ All that is dull, insipid, languishing, and with- 
out sinews in a poem they call an imitation of nature.” In our 
day the so-called realists answer to Dryden’s description. They 
boast of holding up a mirror to nature; but they take care to 
give preference always to ignoble nature. They never hold up 
their mirror to heroic nature. Have you observed how, as a 
man becomes a realist, he grows fond of being narrow and of e 
playing with small specialties? Have you thought out the 
secret force which controls the movements of this so-called 
realism, and always keeps its votaries sneering at heroic life é 
while they revel in another sort of life, which fitly to charac- 
terize here would be improper? I can tell you what that force 
is; it is unbelief in ideal standards of human aspiration, and it 
is impatient scorn of that higher mode of thought which has 
given the world all the greatest creations of imaginative genius. 

It isa long cry from Homer and schylus and Shakespeare 
and Scott to Zola and Ibsen and Tolstoi and Flaubert, but it 
is exactly measured by the space between a voice which utters 
the highest note of its time and civilization and one that 
utters the lowest. True, there is coarseness in the old Classics A 
and in Chaucer and Shakespeare. The custom of critics is, in 

charity, to refer the obscenities of old writers to the moral 

taste of their time. Shall we credit our own civilization with 

an appetancy for the “ Kreutzer Sonata,” “ Leaves of Grass,” 

and “ Madame Bovary”? Have we moved no further than 

this during these centuries of Christianity ? 

But how is ethical leaven to work in literary art? We can- 
not brook legal censorship, and if we could the remedy would 
be worse than the disease. Freedom must be next to absolute 
in letters. The one feasible scheme of ethical reform is educa- 
tion. A wholesome conception of art is the first stage of 
reform needed, and | suggest that sound criticism would be a 
potent factor in the work. By criticism I understand the 4 
measuring of conduct—the conduct of life, the conduct of art. 

Viewed broadly it is the fine residuum of sound morals left 
over after the solution of ethical problems. One man is nota 
critic; it is the intelligent majority. Say what we may, the 
average mind is the triumphant criterion; by it life wins or 
loses in all that concerns the body of humanity. . Every prop- 
osition submitted to mankind is at last solved by this 
average immanent criticism. Artists may rebel; but the 
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democracy of human economy always prevails. Ethics, 
then, as regards art, must respect the average, and the ethical 
aim must be to lift the line of mean human aspiration. 
To the perfectly unbiased observer nothing is clearer than that 
forbidden fruit is always in demand. Here is the fascination 
of the unclean—the fascination which it is the duty of all to 
avoid, and which it is the highest mission of Christian art to 
extinguish. In a word I conclude by propounding the ques- 
tion: Has the immanent meaning of Christian civilization yet 
showed itself in art? Or negatively is not fine art, and especi- 
ally literary fine art still essentially heathen? Full, close, 
sympathetic touch with Christianity (not with dry dogma, 
creed, ritual, or sect, or denomination), close touch with Chris- 
tianity, I say, alone can give the conception of the new art of 
our just dawning era. I speak of Christianity as a mode of 
progress, a great mood of civilization, broadening, deepening, 
warming, day by day. The point where the pastand future, the 
old orb and the new blend the rays of warning and prophecy is 
the true focus of inspiration. We must know where we are. 
There is no return. The Greek with his jocund heathen 
song is dead; gone is the heathen grace of Virgil; gone the 
goat-herd genius from the fields of Sicily ; gone Anacreon the 
ruddy bibber, and gone the strange cry, 
Q rai naphéviov BAnwyr. 


Not much less remote echoes the Dantesque strain, half 
Christian, half heathen. It is time for the keynote of our era 
to sound; it is time for genius to speak in the true, in the 
highest terms of our civilization. 


MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE: JEAN RICHEPIN. 
OLA HANSSON. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Die Nation, Berlin, Fune 3. 

F one, from time to time, takes up a collection of the 
] newest French books, he finds that, in spite of the 
varied impressions they individually make upon him, the 
general impression produced by the whole is that one has read 
all this before! It is true that one does not turn empty away 
from their perusal; they contain all sorts of good things, fine 
and humorous character sketches, keen psychology, refined 
art, brilliant fantasy, and genuine satire. But what one 
entirely misses is real, creative originality ; something that has 
not appeared before, something to constitute a starting-point 
for fresh achievements, some new, elevating, flourishing island in 
the onward stream of humanity. They are all final phenomena, 
notinitial phenomena; illustrating the known but not indicating 
theunknown. Itisthe intellectual, refined, improved, convincing 
treatment of existing ideas; the newtreatment ofan idea, but not 
a new idea itself. We find innumerable individuals by whom, as 
by prisms and facets, the latest creative spirit is refracted, but 
not the spirit itself which must create light before it can be 
refracted by prisms and facets. And this has long been the 
case. The grand old masters have, one after the other, passed 
away; Zola alone is engaged in putting the finishing stone in 
place in the Rougon-Maquartish temple. The individual 
tendency of the young masters, even the rarest of them, is 
merged in the character of the age. It is a generation which 
flows with the current only to be submerged without leaving 
any lasting trace of achievement. 

The newly published work: “L’Aimé,” by Richepin, is a 
typical example of the French literature of the age. 

Richepin, throughout his whole literary career, has pursued 
an erratic course. French poets are, as a rule, fairly consist- 
ent; Richepin is very difficult to understand and to character- 
ize. The critic may indicate the temperament and art of 
Bourget, Maupassant, or Huysmans with a few sharp strokes. 
Richepin, on the other hand, is like a confused medley of 
prismatic colors. He is not inferior to either of the other 
three named ; he is even superior to them all in the strength 
of his lyrical faculty and the terse naturalness of his diction 
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But he is utterly unregulated. I never knew a characteristic 
ascribed to him that I could not myself have written. He 
has published poems, romances, dramas, verse, and prose. 
He wrote a volume of “ Chansons de Gueux” in Parisian argot, 
and the “ people” themselves, in their joys and privations, 
might really have improvised precisely such poems, not only 
the language but the sentiment also. In the gipsy romance, 
“ Miarka la fille a lourse,” he accomplished something similar. 
In his characterization of men who live like beasts, and of ani- 
mals who, in familiar intercourse with the lords of creation, have 
acquired almost human feeling and intelligence, he has made 
himself a realm in which, as poet and psychologist, he is unap- 
proachable. He is the chance child of nature with the gift of 
poesy. It is, perhaps, because he is such a genuine child of 
nature that he has written such things as “ La Glu,” “ Braves 
Gens,” and “ Le Cadet.” Perhaps! For the perversity depicted 
in these volumes borders directly on the most original maiveté 
and on the most primeval vegetative in humanity ; is, indeed, 
conditioned by it, proceeds from it, is at one with it, its reverse 
side in fact—it is vitality and force applied to a perverse view 
of life; the blind, wild impulse of native savagery which paints 
everything red; the artistic fantasy lashed to the uttermost 
dizzy extremity by alcoholism. And from this phenomenon 
of exhausted strength, in this present fin-de-szécle, Richepin 
had but a step to the other pole of human existence, showing 
himself equally at home in his portrayal of the old Indian her- 
mit who sat so long and still, contemplating his navel in the 
primeval forest, that the birds, mistaking him for a tree, built 
their nests in his hair. 

This Richepin wrote “ L’Aimé.” It is a romance about dia- 
bolism (Satanismus). L’Aimé himselfis thickly veiled behind 
the stories of other men, and when, atthe close of the book, he 
finally appears in mortal form, it is only to show a glorified 
saintly face, to be condemned to death by a famous specialist 
for excessive love, and in the last moment to seduce another 
nun and then to die. The characters in the foreground, the 
living, dealing, talking persons are altogether very common- 
place. The principal personages and those in the background, 
extremely mystical. The plot is essentially based on this con- 
trast, and the author has utilized his material so carefully that 
the enthusiastic-mystical is sustained with dignity. L’Aimé is 
a symbol, a special kind of “ saviour,” a consecrated martyr of 
the new religion of Don Juanism. The birthplace from which 
he took his upward course was—in a manner of speaking—a 
pigsty. In both aspects Richepin has depicted him with won- 
derful artistic power; the pigsty as a pigsty, the transfigura- 
tion with all the lyric fluency and swing of which he alone, 
among modern Frenchmen, is capable. But, unless 1 err, the 
gipsy knave stands behind both the realist and poet. I do 
not believe that the story is honestly designed. Taken alto- 
gether, it is a complete mystification. Hedepicts swinishness 
professedly as infamous diabolism, and the ecstacies as _ glori- 


fied, only that he may be able to say: There, now we know the 
whole trick. Whole sections of the book are, for example, the 
merest parody, and were that not the design of the work, it 
would be of considerably less significance. The Satanic liter- 
ature leaves all the great problems and riddles of life with 
which it deals, most miserably unsolved; and Richepin, with 
his instinctive insight into the approximation of the two 
end points of the circle of evolution, the primeval savage and 
the jin-de-siecle, is perhaps the most competent person to say 
so. Assuredly, these problems must be taken up afresh. Their 
kernel is the fundamental mystery of human nature. It was 
stupid to seek at once to build a religion upon it. Diabolism 
or Satanism must first be investigated independently of all 
side issues. Our fin-de-szécle has begotten, not only one great 
thing—a yearning for a creed, but also a second—psycho- 
physiological intuition, and this, and not that, will be brought 
forth by the future. 

The so-called mysticism which attends the beginning and 
the end, which appears both among nations with an accumu- 
lated stock of unused vitality, and nations with overstrained 
nerves, casts its shadow over modern France. Not one of its 
writers has escaped its malign influence. 
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EDUCATION, “CLASSICAL” AND ‘‘ SCIENTIFIC.” 
WILHELM BALSCHE. 

Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Freie Bihne, Berlin. 


HE young generation is in a position analagous to that 
of tenants who arrive in the rain with their perishable 
possessions to occupy their new house, and find the archi- 
tect and his men in an unheated shed engaged in a consulta- 
tion about the ground plan. And worse than that, the child 
itself is frequently the object of experiment, like the frog under 
ithe air-pump, that the professor may establish how much vital 
air it can dispense with. If the frog dies, a valuable fact has 
at least been added to science. Others there are who would 
postpone the discussion of the education of children for a 
thousand years, until the social conditions shall have been suffi- 
ciently improved. 

A glance at the feud between the advocates of a classical 
and those of a scientific education will convey an idea of the 
prevailing confusion. The common schools are wholly 
ignored, and the battle-ground is shifted to the higher grades. 
There the natural-science partisan fights, not the classical ideal, 
but that which passes in practice for ‘classical education.” 
Mistaking the latter as the embodiment of the ideal, he 
accordingly condemns it. On the other hand, the advocates of 
the classical principle see an equally sad and hopeless picture, 
comprising some natural history, a little physics, and some 
mathematics, which they mistake for the ideal of natural- 
science teaching. On this ground both are right and both are 
wrong, for, in truth, the two real ideals do not conflict at all. 
It is at present an open question whether modern education 
can still be built up on the ideal contents of the antique. The 
attempt has really nowhere been made. The Renaissance 
was a product of the antique; but what we now call a “ classi- 
cal education” is nothing but disguised Middle-Age scholas- 
ticism. 

That the instruction in natural science should be equally 
far removed from the ideal, is more excusable. It has been 
the stepchild of our schools, and has involuntarily been swal- 
lowed up by the scholastic method. The memorizing of 
botanical systems, the staring at stuffed birds and sacred speci- 
mens from the cabinet, is not very instructive or inspiring. 
The young mind becomes impressed with nature as something 
strange and foreign to life, that smells of alcohol, is stuck up 
on wires, and hedged in by a most stupefying cipher language 
and Latin names on uniform labels. 

Although under existing circumstances we must, in the clas- 
sical as well as in the natural-science quarter, deal with a 
substitute for the ideal rather than with the ideal, there can 
be little doubt that natural science will carry the day. Know- 
ing this, it becomes our duty to help perfect the method of 
instruction to the best of our ability. And there is but one 
way to accomplish it: natural science must be made a really 
déve branch. 

Tine classical theory rested partly on the hypothesis that 
most remote subjects ought to be selected for the subject- 
matter of instruction, by way of idealizing every-day life. 
Natural science must evolve its ideal contents out of the most 
common and proximate. No apparatus is required by the 
primary teacher, no alcohol bottles and poisoned bird skins. 
The slate, the sponge, the chalk, the swinging pendulum of 
the clock, the ray of sunlight in its passage through the water- 
flask, can change the school-room from a prison-cell to a 
museum of natural history, and hold the attention of the young 
minds for months. 

From the first awakening of consciousness the child must 
learn to habituate himself to his surroundings. To see the fire 
burn, the glass fall when the hand is withdrawn, and the plant 
grow, becomes a habit, and the perceptions become more and 
more obtuse as the stock of habitual knowledge increases. 
Fortunately, however, it is some time before the child becomes 
quite hardened in this respect, and it ought to be the purpose 
or object of education to retain and develop the faculty of 
wonder. 

This phrase, “develop a faculty of wholesome wonder at 
nature,” is revolutionary. It calls for a new kind of teacher, 
discards the text-book almost entirely for the first years, and, 
instead of limiting the place of instruction to the schoolroom, 
encourages and insists on open-air instruction. 
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THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE BY SUGGESTION. 
ALLAN MCLANE HAMILTON. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest froma Paper in 
Century Magazine, New York, Fuly. 

b iboe history of all peoples teems with illustrative cases of 

miraculous cures. Those persons who have visited any 
of the small chapels scattered along the French seacoast are 
familiar with the votive offerings, most of which attest a faith- 
cure, and the pathetic decorations, consisting of crutches and 
sticks that are hung upon the walls, proving the miraculous 
recovery of grateful invalids who have gone their way rejoi- 
cing. The traditions of the Roman Catholic Church furnish 
many well-authenticated instances of the astonishing effect of 
the influence of the mind on the body. The influence of faith, 
as a curative factor, however, need not always be of a religious 
character. After all, the fundamental condition of expectant 
attention and the natural awe of that which is mysterious or 
beyond the ken of the subject, is the groundwork of all cures, 
enabling the skillful physician to impress his patient by appeals 
to the imagination, and the money-making humbug to make 
diagnoses upon locks of hair furnished him by his credulous 
dupes, or by dramatic operations. In another direction we 
find the so-called mind-and-faith cures which have become so 
popular of late. That there can be any occult transference 
between two people who sit back to back is a manifest absurd- 
ity, but in all these proceedings the passive agent is in a recep- 
tive condition, and undoubtedly affected by the expectation 
of some hoped-for thing that is to happen. 

The emotional excitement, so often connected with intense 
religious feeling, is an element of greatest importance in rela- 
tion to suggestion, and many of the cures that are ascribed to 
prayer are, after all, only examples of what may be done by 
mental therapeutics. 

Many persons in this country are familiar with the faith- 
cure of Newton, who went about the country giving exhibi- 
tions, forty or fifty years ago, and a large number of ideational 
invalids who passed in review before him were immediately 
restored to health by his exhortations and suggestions. Those 
with hysterical blindness recovered at once their vision, para- 
lytics discarded their crutches, and a large proportion of 
patients whose sufferings were chiefly subjective were 
promptly relieved. In these cases, of course, suggestion was 
used. As a rule, with the spread of the news of such per- 
formances,a delusional epidemic was established and his 
labors became easier in consequence. 

From time immemorial there have been instances of sug- 
gestion attending the use of amulets, the bones of saints, and 
fetiches of various kinds, which have worked miracles or 
effected marvelous cures; and every once in a while some 
popular craze marks the appearance of an epidemic of imagi- 
nary cures. 

In the early part of the century, a Frenchman, the Abbé 
Lenoble, invented a magnet by which disease was to be cured, 
and about twenty years ago, his theories and those of Burcq 
were revived by Charcot and Bourneville, as well as by many of 
their advanced countrymen who performed a series of experi- 
ments at La Salpétriére and other places with astonishing 
results, That the application of even the most powerful mag- 
nets to the surface of the body, under ordinary circumstances, 
could produce no effect whatever, has been demonstrated 
experimentally; but strange to say, where the magnets are 
applied to certain hysterical subjects, various alterations in 
sensibility occur, which are undoubtedly due to some influence 
of imagination. 

How far it is permissible to appeal to the imagination of 
nervous people is an open question. The measure of success 
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achieved by deception is unquestionably considerable, but fic- 
titious operations have not always resulted happily. The 
morbid concentration of the patient is often too deep-seated 
for a permanent cure. 

No matter how apparently mysterious and inexplicable a 
cure may be, or how illogical the modus operandz, it will be 
found that after all there is some appeal to the patient's imagi- 
nation in the direction of hypnotic suggestion. What are the 
possibilities of this method of treatment it is difficult to state. 
That it ever cures organic disease I do not believe. But there 
is a variety of maladies, chiefly of a functional nature, but never- 
theless exceedingly serious in their obstinacy which may be 
removed by it when other remedies fail. Such maladies have 
been cured by quacks and others, who have, after all, really 
used a legitimate mode of treatment in a disreputable way. 

It is only within the past few years that scientific men have 
really adopted suggestion in a rational way, and the advances 
in psychology and psychopathology have paved the way for 
the use of a most potent agent. Writer’s cramp, which is a 
diseased automatism, has been repeatedly cured by sugges- 
tion made during the hypnotic state, and I have seen other 
motor disturbances very much ameliorated, if not always cured, 
by the methods of Luys and Bernheim. 

In England and elsewhere suggestion has been used for the 
correction of certain mental states manifested in moral perver- 
sion, among which dipsomania and certain varieties of infan- 
tile viciousness appear; and my own experience has convinced 
me that in some insanities, it is certainly a most valuable 
means for combating the development of delusions. 

Thé use of suggestion implies the production of the hypnotic 
condition of varying depth, and where this is induced, the 
individual is rendered passively receptive to mental impressions 
that may be made by the operator, This state, which is 
brought about in several ways, is characterized by an abstrac- 
tion which varies decidedly in different persons, and is more 
easily induced by successive séances. Not only does the 
individual act upon suggestions made to him at the time, but 
it is sometimes possible to determine the nature of his actions 
in the waking stage by suggestions of which he is ignorant; 
and as a result of this it has been found possible to bring him 
more or less permanently under the dominance of a psychical 
influence. Therefore, if the desired result is a moral one, there 
is an agency at work which has been found practically to com- 
bat morbid impulses, and to antagonize neurotic cravings. 

I am not inclined to accept the extreme views of those of 
my profession who have looked with alarm upon the irresponsi- 
bility which attends hypnotic suggestion, nor do I believe that 
a person whose normal condition is one of moral integrity can 
be made knowingly to commit crimes except as the result of 
an abstract suggestion in which he is ignorant of the nature of 


the consequences of what he is about to do. 

The time has certainly come for the dignified and scientific 
treatment of the subject, and honest physicians should separate 
it from every vestige of the clap-trap and stage effect with 
which it has been so long invested. 





THE BATTLEFIELD AND CREMATION. 
GEORGE A. ALBERTS. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Die Flamme, Berlin, Fune. 

EARLY a hundred years have passed since the ‘idea of 
perpetual peace” was promulgated by the great philos- 
opher, Emmanuel Kant. Since that time many great spirits 
have busied themselves with this problem, and their endeavors 
have led to the formation of the International Peace Con- 
gresses of our days. Yet war is not abolished, and is not even 
likely to be in the near future. We must, therefore, do every- 
thingin our power to mitigate its evils. | wish to draw attention 
to Herder’s words: “ War, unless forced upon us for the sake of 
defense, 7s a worse than animal procedure, and revenges itself 
upon the people by dzsease, famine, and immorality.” We 
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oppose war itself from an economical and Christian point of 
view ; and it is our duty to lessen its evils, wherever we can, 
for the same reasons. 

The epidemics which, with the regularity of clockwork, follow 
in the wake of war, are entirely due to the mass of dead bodies 
which are either left to rot above the ground or receive 
insufficient burial, It is sometimes quite impossible to 
remove the bodies in time to prevent a high state of decay 
before burial, and the impious custom of piling several layers 
of bodies in a common grave only aggravates the danger. The 
surrounding earth cannot absorb all the gases formed by the 
decomposition, and these gases, combined with the deadly 
surface drainage, form the danger for the living, Troops will 
often arrive at night at a place near which a battle has been 
fought a few weeks before; the thirsty men use water 
poisoned by the decomposed bodies of the dead, and feverand 
dysentery are the results; and thus the number of war’s vic- 
tims is unnecessarily increased. Nothing except cremation 
can stop this kind of slaughter. No mammoth graves, how- 
ever carefully made, will suffice. Ethical and scientific author- 
ities tell us that cremation alone will lessen the danger of epi- 
demics. It is bad enough that our brothers, husbands, and 
fathers will have to suffer for a cause which might, perhaps, 
have been removed by arbitration ; but there is no need that 
they should revenge their death, upon the country and the 
world, by increasing the miseries of war. It is time that the 
medical authorities make a unanimous stand for cremation 
on the battlefield, 

It is not impossible to carry out this most sensible form of 
removing bodies on a large scale; it is easily attainable if the 
governments of all civilized countries begin to understand the 
importance of the question. True, we cannot as yet point out 
an apparatus which would take, in the field, the place of the 
standing crematories of the cities. But that is no argument 
against cremation on the battlefield. It only proves that scien- 
tific men are not turning their attention to the subject, 
because they cannot hope for high pecuniary reward. If due 
pressure be exercised upon the governments; if they be made 
to recognize that the removal of the victims is as essential as 
armament itself; then competition will produce the desired 
apparatus. If you but faintly whisper a word about a new 
machine for the destruction of life, the governments of all 
nations are on the alert, and spare no cost to possess them- 
selves of it. 

Yet, there has never been a time when the effective removal 
ofthe bodies presented more difficulties than at present. 
The technical perfection of arms will increase the number of 
victims,ané the extreme need of quick movement by the 
opposing armies will increase the necessity for hasty burial. 


THE SEMITIC PEOPLE. 
HERMAN ALMKVIST. 

Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Nordisk Tidskrift for Vetenskap, Konst, och Industri, Stock- 
holm, Tredje Haftet. 

3 

HE Semitic languages are six: (1) Babylonian and Assyrian; 
(2) Aramaic; (3) Hebrew; (4) Arabian; (5) Sabean; (6) 
Ethiopian or Géez. From a linguistic point of view the 
Semites are divided into six peoples: (1) Babylonians and As- 
syrians; (2) Arameans; (3) Hebrews; (4) Arabs; (5) Sabeans; 
(6) Abyssinians. 

There are three theories as to the origin of the Semites: 
(1) That they originated in and came from Africa; (2) that 
their original habitations were the highlands east of the Cas- 
pian Sea, but at a time earlier than our present history they 
left these mountains and settled in their true homes, Babylonia 
and Assyria; and (3) that they originated in Central Arabia. 
The first theory rests upon the similarity of the Semitic and 
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Hamitic languages. It originated with Néldeke, but even he 
‘now thinks that Central Arabia is the more likely home. The 
second theory is supported by Kremer, Guidi, Hommel, e/ ai., 
and appears to be the most scientific. Following the modern 
scientific method it pays special attention to the influence of 
environment upon language. It observes that, for instance, 
camel, but neither ostrich nor date palm, has the same name 
in all Semitic languages; and, therefore, concludes that the 
camel existed in the original home of the Semites, while neither 
the ostrich nor the date was there. And such a home is only 
to be found north of Persia and Afghanistan. Against the 
‘theory it has been objected that its foundation is too uncertain; 
four to five thousand years would certainly change climatic 
and other conditions, and furthermore,the name for mountain 
is not the same in all the Semitic languages, nor are the words 
for man, boy, old man, tent, etc. According to the premises 
of the theory they ought to be the same. Most of the younger 
Orientalists favor the third theory. 

The history of the Semites is divided into three periods. (1) 
From the end of the third thousand years B.C. to about 500 
B Cc. (2) From about 500 B.C. to about 600 A.D. (3) From 
600 A. D. to the present day. With almost absolute certainty 
it can be said that the Semites, during the whole of the 
second thousand years before Christ, possessed that territory 
which we commonly assign to them, and that they at that 
time were divided into the following five groups: (1) Babylo- 
nians, often called Chaldeans, and Assyrians ; (2) Arameans ; (3) 
Hebrews, including Phoenicians, Caananites, Israelites, Edom- 
ites, Moabites, etc.; (4) Arabians; (5) Sabeans. In the 
first period the Babylonians and Assyrians possessed the 
highest culture. Next to them came the Phoenicians, then the 
Israelites, and next the Sabeans. Perhaps this list will be 
changed. The latest discoveries in Southern Arabia, particu- 
larly those of Glaser, reveal a most wonderful state of culture 
and civilization. The exact position of the Arabians cannot be 
fixed, because we know next to nothing about their earliest 
history. 

The literary history of the Semites falls into eight groups: 
(1) The Babylonian and Assyrian writings, 2,000-500 B.C. ; 
(2) the Hebrew or Old Testament, 1,000-100 B.C.; (3) the 
Sabean literature, mainly inscriptions, 800 B.C.-400 A. D.; (4) 
the Phoenician, including Carthaginian inscriptions, 600 B. C.- 
400 A. D.; (5) the Aramaic literature is as old as 600 B.C., 
and divided into three branches, (a) Jewish-Aramaic or Chal- 
dean, 300 B.C.—500 A.D. ; (6) Syriac, 200 B.C.-800 A.D.; (c) 
Nabatrean and Palmyric inscriptions, 100 B.C.-300 A.D. Con- 
temporaneous with Aramaic is (6) the New-Hebrew or Rabbin- 
ical literature ; (7) Ethiopian and Amharic literature; and (8) 
the voluminous Arabic literature from about 600 A. D., to our 


day. 





RECENT SCIENCE. 


Carborundum.—At a meeting of the Chemical Section of the 
Franklin Institute, May 16, Dr. Wahl called attention to some 
samples of an abrasive material known as carborundum, made 
by subjecting a mixture of silica and coke to the heat of 
an electrical furnace. The material is a good substitute for 
emery and corundum, and even for diamond dust in polishing 
diamonds.— Fournal of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Fune. 


Cooking by Electricity is now an assured fact. In several 
club-houses in the West and also in quite a number of private 
residences it has been introduced most successfully. The meats 
broiled by the process are so quickly cooked that there is little 
chance for them to lose their flavor, or their juice either, and 
they are for that reason almost perfectly cooked. All sorts of 
utensils and apparatus are now manufactured for convenience 
in electric cooking, as the visitor to the Electricity Building at 
the World’s Fair will discover when he or she sees the tea- 
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kettles, coffee-pots, sauce-pans, broilers, chafing-dishes, ett., 
which are there on exhibition. The electric oven is an admi- 
rable invention, fitted with a glass door, so that it is unneces- 
sary to Open it while the cooking is in progress, and a ther- 
mometer attached shows the exact degree of heat in use. The 
ovens do not heat the place where they are used, as they are 
of Russia iron lined with woad and ashes, thus preventing 
radiation. They are lighted by incandescent lamps. Electric 
flat irons that one may iron with all day are also to be lad. 
Surely nothing more complete or convenient than this could 
be desired. It is almost absolutely perfect in arrangement and 
operation.— The Age of Steel, St, Louts, Fuly \. 


Fossil Cycade.—The United States National Museum has 
recently come into possession of a very remarkable collection 
of petrified trunks of an extinct species of tree belonging to a 
family of plants that is now very rare, but which once formed 
a prominent feature of the landscape of nearly all countries. 
These plants are intermediate in appearance between tree- 
ferns and palms, and have as their best known living represen- 
tative the common sago-palm, Cycas revoluta, of our green- 
houses. The fossil trunks above mentioned are from one to 
three feet in height and from six inches to two feet in diam- 
eter. They are in a very perfect state of preservation, turned 
to solid stone of a brown color. The largest one weighs goo 
pounds, and is the largest object of the kind ever reported 
from any part of the world. They were found lying on the 
surface of the ground in the vicinity of Hot Springs, South 
Dakota, and were all sent to Washington by mail under the 
frank of the Interior Department. The geological formation in 
which they occurred is not known with certainty, but this class 
of plants reached its greatest perfection in what is known as 
Secondary, or Mesozoic time. It is, therefore, altogether prob- 
able that these trunks grew at that remote age and have lain 
strewn over the plains for millions of years waiting for science 
to gather them in and make them help tell the story of the 
earth. They have been placed in the Department of Fossil 
Plants, in charge of Prof. Lester F. Ward, who recently super- 
intended the taking of fifteen views of them by the accom- 
plished photographer of the National Museum, Mr. T. W. 
Smillie. This is one of the most important accessions the 
museum has received of late,and when the collection is elabor- 
ated and the results published it will make a valuable contri- 
bution to science.—Sczence, New York, Fune 30. 


Goats and Climate.—The part taken by the goat in reducing 
fertile regions to the condition of rainless deserts is now well 
recognized, and attention has lately been drawn to a similar 
part played by the camel in Egypt. Is it possible that Peru 
was anciently more fertile than at present, and that the change 
has been brought about through the agency of the llama or 
vicuna?—/. &. Holt in Hardwicke's Science Gossip, London, 
Fune. 


Machinery of the Human Body.—In the human body there are 
about 263 bones. The muscles are about 500 in number. The 
length of the alimentary canal is about 32 feet. An exchange 
adds that the amount of blood in an adult averages 30 pounds, 
or fully one-fifth of the entire weight. The heart is six inclies 
in length and four inches in diameter, and beats seventy times 
per minute, 4,200 times per hour, 100,800 times per day, 
36,792,000 times per year, 2,575,440,000 in three-score-and-ten, 
and at each beat two and one-half ounces of blood are thrown 
out of it, 175 ounces per minute, 656 pounds per hour, and 
seven and three-quarters tons per day. All the blood in the 
body passes through the heart in three minutes. This little 
organ pumps each day what is equal to lifting 122 tons one 
foot high or one ton 122 feet high. The lungs will contain 
about one gallon of air at their usual degree of inflation. We 
breathe on an average 1,200 times per hour, inhale 600 gallons 
of air, or 14,400 per day. Theaggregate surface ofthe air-cells 
of the lungs exceeds 20,000 square inches, an area nearly equal 
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to the floor of a room twelve feet square. The average weight 
of the brain of an adult male is three pounds eight ounces, of a 
female two pounds, four ounces. The nerves are all connected 
with it directly or by the spinal marrow. These nerves with 
their branches and minute ramifications probably exceed 
10,000,000 in number. The skin is composed of three layers 
and varies from one-quarter to one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. The atmospheric pressure being about fourteen pounds 
to the square inch, a person of medium size is subjected to a 
pressure of 40,000 pounds. Each square inch of skin contains 
3,5CO sweating tubes or perspiratory pores, each of which may 
be likened to a little drain-pipe one-quarter of an inch long, 
making an aggregate length for the entire surface of the body 
of 201,166 feet, or a tile-ditch for draining the body almost 
forty miles long. —Mechanical News, New York, July 1. 


Pasteur Institute in the Punjaub.—It is proposed to establish a 
Pasteur Institute in the Punjaub Himalayas for the treatment 
of hydrophobia and for scientific research. To make available 
the benefits of the institute to the whole of India, patients are, 
when necessary, to be conveyed free of charge from any part 
of India to the institute—Medical News, Philadelphia, 
Fune 24. 

Potassium Chlorate in Leprosy.—Dr. Carreau has treated a 
case of leprosy with very large doses of potassium chlorate. 
He gave from 150 to 300 grains of the drug daily for three 
days, and produced grave symptoms of poisoning. After the 
disappearance of these symptoms, however, the leprous tuber- 
cles were found to have almost entirely disappeared, the skin 
being left soft and wrinkled.—Medical Record, New York. 


The Lost Antarctic Continent.—Mr. H. O. Forbes’s theory of 
an Antarctic continent, which was alluded to in this column 
last week, received weighty support from Dr. Bowdler Sharpe 
in his concluding lecture on the distribution of birds, at the 
Royal Institution. Besides the similarity of certain wingless 
types of birds in regions so far apart as Madagascar and the 
Chatham Islands, upon which Mr, Forbes pinned his faith, Dr. 
Sharpe pointed out that strong evidence for the former land 
connection of the islands in the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
was afforded by the bazas, orZhoney-buzzards, which were 
found in such widely isolated places as Senegambia, the 
Congo, Natal, Madagascar, Ceylon, Borneo, the Philippines, 
and Australia.—Pal/ Mall Gazette, London, June 12. 


The Missing Link at Last!—There is now exhibited in 
Ceylon a specimen of jungle-man, imported from China. It 
stands about two feet in height, has a head and face likea 
monkey, and a body which, except for its diminutive size, 
appears to be similar to that of a human being. Its hands 
and feet are perfect. This missing link is reported to be about 
three years old.— Medical Times, New York, July. 


Transmission of Sight.—Mr. Blondin, in Electric7té, May 25th 
and June Ist, gives a résumé of what has been done in the 
electrical transmission of sight and in photographing objects 
at great distances. Although nothing has yet been accom- 
plished, he claims that it is not impossible, and that photo- 
graphing objects at great distances by means of electricity 
may soon be made practical. He describes the apparatus of 
Senlecqu and that of Ayrton and Perry of 1877, that of Bid- 
well of 1880, that of Brillouin of 1891, which he illustrates with 
a number of diagrams; the latter system, however, is appar- 
ently only in the form of a proposition; the apparatus of 
Nipkow of 1885 is described and illustrated, as also that of 
Weiller of 1889 and Sutton of 1891. All these are based on 
the variation of the conductivity of selenium and on the suc- 
cessive transmission of different portions of the image. That 
the solution of the problem is not an impossible one is indi- 
cated by the recent announcement of Professor Ayrton that 
he intends to continue his researches commenced sixteen 
years ago.— Electrical World, New York, July 8. 
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THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirgrary Dicest from a Paper in 
Evangel, Luth. Kirchenseitung, Leipzig, No. 21. 


ECENTLY carefully prepared statistics and data published 
at Calcutta give a most interesting summary of the prog- 
ress and results of Christian work ia British India. No fewer 
than 65 Protestant missionary societies are laboring in this 
field, directing the work of 857 ordained missionaries, namely, 
16 Presbyterian societies with 149 laborers; 13 Baptist societies 
with 129 missionaries; 9 societies of the Established Church of 
England with 203 missionaries; 7 Lutheran associations with 
125 men and women; 4 Methodist societies with 110 Gospel 
embassadors ; 2 Congregationalist associations with 76 mission- 
aries; one Unitas Fratrium and one Quaker society with 16 in 
their employ; as also 7 independent societies, together with 5 
women’s associations. In addition to these 857 ordained mis- 
sionaries there are 711 ordained European lay helpers, 114 
European and semi-European lady assistants, teachers, etc., 
and 3,491 native lay preachers. 

The number of native Protestant Christians is 559,661, an 
increase of about 150,000 in ten years. Of these 182,722 are 
communicant members of Churches, an increase of 70,000 in 
the last decade. And yet this increase is not what it was in 
the preceding decade ; being, in fact, less than one half what 
it was then. The latest figures are all the more disappointing, 
notwithstanding the fact that they show great progress, 
because conversions e# masse had been confidently looked for 
by sanguine workers in India. The rate of increase during 
the last ten years was only 30 per cent., while in the preceding 
ten years it had been 86 per cent. On the other hand the 
increase in the full communicant membership was proportion- 
ally greater than ever before. Careful observers find at 
least a partial explanation of the relatively smaller rate of 
increase in recent years in the fact that many congregations 
too soon become independent of the control of the societies, 
and intrusted the work to the hands of natives before they 
were ready for the task. 

The Christians of India as such are distributed as follows: 
193,313 are members of the Established Church Congregations: 
133,122 are Baptists; 62,838 are Lutherans; 37,395 are Presby- 
terians; 32,381 are Methodists; 17,466 are Congregationalists. 
The communicant and full membership is distributed as fol- 
lows: 53,801 are Baptists; 52,317 adhere to the Established 
Church of Engiand ; 24,207 are Lutherans; 15,782 are Method- 
ists; 13,775 are Congregationalists; and 11,128 are Presbyte- 
rians. 

The progress in the different provinces of India varies 
greatly. While in the Punjaub the Christians have increased 
during the past ten years about 335 per cent.,and the communi- 
cant membership by 210 per cent., the progress in the Bombay 
Presidency is represented by 92 and 88 per cent.; in the Ben- 
gal districts and the Madras Presidency by 30 and 32 per cent. 
in the former case, and 22 and 55 per cent. in the latter. In 
the Tinnevelli districts, in which Christianity had made such 
marked progress in former decades, it has been at a standstill 
in late years and reports practically no advance. 

Comparing the increase of Christians and of communicant 
membership during the past forty years the figures are instruct- 
ive and encouraging. The advance has been from gI,092 in 
the former case to 559,661, and from 14,661 in the latter to 
182,722. In this case, too, the showing in reference to the full 
membership is good. 

The number of mission pupils, male and female, has 
increased 92,064 in this decade. The latest reports mention a 
total of 279,716; namely 175,000 boys and 105,000 girls in round 
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numbers. The Sunday-schools have an attendance of 135,565, 
or an increase of 61,688. In India there are now 138,054 public 
and private schools of all kinds and grades with a total atten- 


.dance of 3,682,707. In the most favorable case about 18,000,000 


have passed through these schools, still leaving a population 
of 270,000,000 who can neither read nor write. 

The last official census of India gives that country a popu- 
lation of 288,000,000 souls. In regard to religion they are dis- 
tributed as follows: Hindooism has 207,500,000 adherents, or 
75 per cent. of the entire population; Islam claims 57,000,000 
adherents, or 19.96 per cent.; Buddhism has 7,000,000 followers, 
or 2.48 per cent.; Christians have 2,225,000, or only 0.80 per 
cent. of the population; Parseeism has 89,887 followers, or 
0.03 per cent. But while the Hindoos and the Mohammedans 
increased only 10.74 per cent. in the one case, and 10.70 per 
cent. in the other, and in the case of the Buddhists the increase 
has been exactly in proportion to the rate of increase in the 
population at large, Christians have increased fully 22.16 per 
cent.; a much larger increase than the rate of population or 
the progress made by any other religion in India. Therefore, 
the sanguine words recently uttered by Sir Charles Elliot, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Bengal districts, were fully justi- 
fied by the condition of affairs, when he stated that the 
steady progress of Christianity in India is now not only a 
fixed fact, but the advance has also been so rapid’ that the 
friends of the Gospel have all reason to feel encouraged and 
to prosecute the work with vigor. 





ANTI-SEMITIC ABUSE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
Lic. Dr. Gustav DALMAN. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Nathanael, Berlin, Vol. Vi11., No. 6. 


OTHING is more characteristic of the rabid and radical 
anti-Semitic agitation of our day than the method and 
manner in which its protagonists do violence tothe Old Testa- 
ment as also to the New in their propaganda of persecution. 
The Christian theologian, however much he must dislike 
to enter the arena of discussion with people of this type, is 
nevertheless compelled in the interests of truth and of the honor 
of the Scriptures to expose their blasphemous abuse of the 
sacred writings. 

The modern phase of anti-Semitism was introduced in the 
year 1861 by a book of H. Naudh (or rather Nordmann) entitled 
“ Die Juden und der deutsche Staat.” Down to the year 1885 
no fewer than eleven editions of this work had been issued and 
scattered in thousands and thousands ofcopies. It is regarded 
as a classic of its kind, “a masterpiece in contents and style,” 
a “ pronunciamento of the anti-Jewish spirit of the times.” A 
prominent agitator pronounces it as “fundamental for the 
entire agitation for our times, and as much applicable in our 
days as it was when first issued.” Its positions are thus 
representative of the stand taken by anti-Semitism as such. 

Naudh finds in the Old Testament the explanation for all 
the faults of the Jews of to-day. Jehovah is for him “the 
mirror of the Jewish conscience ”; the patriarchs are “ typical 
illustrations of the Jewish character.” God is represented as 
having made man in His image, z. ¢., as having created Jews, 
and these He is compelled to destroy, indicating the character 
of this people—a singular instance of this irony of history, 
Jehovah and Moses are represented as males, therefore accord- 
ing to the Old Testament, women are deprived of their natural 
rights. She is the property of her husband. Jehovah is 
declared to be the willing helper in stealing and cheating. “ He 
strikes the Egyptians with blindness, so that the Jews are 
enabled to borrow their valuables. When the latter seek to 
recover their possessions, they are, in a miraculous way, 
destroyed and Jehovah saves the thieves.” 
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According to Naudh, Christianity originally had little to do 
with Judaism. It developed out of Buddhism, and Jesus, as 
was the case also with John the Baptist, was a Buddhist monk. 
The New Testament, which is silent on this subject now, has 
been falsified by the Jews. Christianity, however, has now, 
in its Germanic phase, developed so far that but little any 
longer depends on the person of Christ, or on the entire Jewish 
tradition upon which the New Testament is based. Modern 
criticism has emancipated Christianity from the Jewish sur- 
roundings. 

What Naudh has taught a small circle, Theodore Fritsel, in 
his Anti-Semiten Kalender, has preached from the house-tops. 
Between 1887 and 1892 this little hand-book of anti-Semitism 
has appeared in no fewer than twenty editions. The author, 
indeed, claims that he does not attack the Jews on account of 
their religion, and declares that the anti-Semitic movement is 
not in any way, shape, or form a religious agitation. Yet his 
little book is so full of blasphemous misrepresentations of 
Judaism and Christianity that several editions were confiscated 
by the German Government. A few samples will illustrate his 
method of dealing with the Scriptures. He declares that the Law 
of the Jews permits all kinds of crimes against people of other 
nationalities, if only the Jews are thereby benefited. The Jew- 
ish political and ecclesiastical organization made the Jews one 
large band of robbers. He seldom makes use of the term 
Jehovah, usually substituting the slurring expression “ God of 
the Jews” (Fudengott). The words in the story of Joseph 
recorded, Gen, xxxix: 14-18, are used by Fritsel as words of 
the author of Genesis, and used as a basis of an attack on the 
morality of the Scriptures. Language is incapable of expres- 
sions sufficiently strong to condemn such methods of agi- 
tation. 

In the Deutsch-Sostalen Blatter of a recent issue, is an 
attack on Court Preacher Stocker, the anti-Semetic writer in 
speaking of the God of the Old Testament says: ‘‘He knows 
of no love for other non-Jewish nationalities; he commands 
that these be cheated by hook and crook, that they be 
trodden down, be devoured, be torn asunder. He is not a God 
in the sense of Christ; he isa demon of darkness, the devil 
himself. He is the same God that we find in the Talmud, who 
constantly urges on his demon nation to new deeds of dark- 
ness.” 

With great gusto the late erratic scholar, Professor 
Lagarde, of Géttingen, is cited, who declared that it was the 
Apostle St. Paul who brouglit the Old Testament into the 
Christian Church, through the influence of which the original 
Gospel perished. Over against the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment, the anti-Semitics propose an “ Aryan” Christ; but this 
is a fantastic dream. The true Christ of history is neither a 
Semite nor an Aryan, but is the Son of God born of the Vir- 
gin Mary. 

What becomes of the New Testament at the hands of men 
who abuse the Old in this manner can easily be imagined. The 
anti-Semitics pretend to honor the real Christ of history and 
to seve His honorand the honor of His religion from the havoc 
caused by Semitic influences in the early records of Christian- 
ity; but attempt to do so by methods and ways that are 
abhorrent to fairness and honesty. 

Recently when the author of this paper drew the attention 
of the editor-in-chief of an anti-Semitic organ to these out- 
rageous methods, the only answer received was: ‘‘ Why, this is 
only a means of agitation!” What a state of mind and heart 
this reveals! The blasphemous abuse of the Book of Books, 
and that, too, purposely and intentionally, is resorted to for 
the purpose of agitation! Now, we can understand how an 
anti-Semitic publication-house recently issued a picture of the 
Crucified One surrounded by caricatures, as No. 6 of “ Polit- 
ical Picture sheets” (Bi/derbogen), with the special heading 
“The Myth of Christ.” For anti-Semitic agitation nothing is 
too sacred, nothing too holy. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Emperor (The German). OCorrespondant, Paris, June 10, pp. 28. 

AN anonymous author here gives a minute study of the present 
Emperor of Germany, of whom a rather favorable portrait is traced, 
although it is claimed that in his own States those who at first 
praised him with enthusiasm, now stand aloof from him, either keep- 
ing silent or openly complaining. The opposition to him grows, 
Socialism is making progress with frightful rapidity, Conservative 
parties are disorganized, and morose spirits predict terrible times— 
predictions which are not unlikely to be realized. 

France, the Chancellors of, The Last of. L. de Lanzac de 
Laborie. Oorrespondant, Paris, June 10, pp. 19. 

AN analysis of the just-published first volume of the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Chancellor Pasquier,” who, born in 1767, held public office in 
1787, survived the Revolution, served Napoleon, Louis XVIII., 
Charles X., and Louis Philippe, and died in 1862, at the age of 
ninty-five. The first volume, here analyzed, brings the Memoirs up 
to the year 1810, end closes with a conversation with Napoleon on 
the eve of his departure for Russia. 

Indians (Famous), Portraits of Some Indian Chiefs. C. E. 8. 
Wood. Century Magazine, New York, July, 10 pp. 

THE portraits are from medallions by Olin L. Warner, and embrace 
Joseph, chief of the Nez Percé Indians, Encheaskwe and Selstice, 
chiefs of the Cour D’Alenes, Lot, chief of the Spokanes, Young 
Chief, of the Cayuse Indians, Moses or Sulktash-Kosha, chief of the 
Okinokanes, Sabina, daughter of Kash-Kash, chief of the Walla- 
Wallas and Yatiniawitz or ‘‘ Poor Crane,” chief of the Cayuses. A 
biographical sketch accompanies each portrait. 

Joy (C. A.), Sketch of. M. Benjamin, Ph. D., (with portrait). Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, New York, July, 5 pp. 

SKETCH of a New Yorker whose long-enforced retirement from 
active life accounts for his being comparatively little known; but who 
isstill remembered in scientific circles for the prominent part he took 
in the development of chemistry in New York City, conspicuously in 
his coperation with Thomas Egleston, Jr., in founding the School of 
Mines, and in advancing the course of chemistry in Columbia Col- 
lege, where he held the chair of chemistry for twenty years from 1857 
to his retirement. 

Machiavelli, The Detractors and Apologists of. Paolo Campello 
della Spina. Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, June, 36 pp. 

AFTER a careful study of all those who have written about 
Machieavelli and commented on his work, ‘‘ The Prince,” since his 
death in June, 1527, the author comes to the conclusion that naught 
but blind aversion can prevent any one from admitting that 
Machiavelli was the greatest of Italian prose-writers holding in 
prose the same position that Dante holds in Italian poetry; and, 
moreover, that naught but blind aversion can keep any one from 
discerning in Machiavelli’s writings a weighty intellect, and in his 
works and life a man no worse than many others of that century. 
Pasquier (Chancellor), Fragments of the Memoirs of. Revue des 

Deux Mondes, Paris, June 15, pp. 38. 

Extracts from the ‘‘ Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier,” of which 
the first volume has just been published. The matter here extracted 
refers to the deeds of Napoleon from January, 1809, on to his 
marriage with Marie Louise, and to his relations with his brothers and 
sisters, of whom portraits, far from flattering, are drawn, especially 
of the women and of Jerome. 


Somerset (Lady Henry). Review of Reviews, London, June 15, 17 pp. 

LaDy Henry Somerset, the subject of the Review of Reviews 
character sketch for June, is presented as the rising hope of the party 
of Practical Moral Reform, and a noble woman in the fullest sense of 
the word. The ‘sketch ” is a very exhaustive study of Lady Henry 
Somerset’s personality, life, and work, and is profusely illustrated 


. with portraits by G. F. Watts, R A. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 
Arts (the), Turning-Point in. Charles de Kay. Cosmopolitan, 
New York, July, 15 pp. 
THE writer sees in the World’s Fair at Chicago not only a register 
of American achievement in the fine arts up to date, but the point 
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of departure into a new era. The article includes a criticism of New 
York art, which is charged with colonial timidity, and is enriched 
with numerous art illustrations of a very high order. 


Canons of the Colorado, Engineering with a Camera in. Robert 
Brewster Stanton. Cosmopolitan, New York, July, 12 pp. 


INsTANCES the value of photography in a preliminary exploration 
of a region through which it is proposed to construct a railway. 
Some very fine photographic views of Colorado scenery are given in 
illustration. 

French Language (the), Orthographic Reform of, So Far as 


Regards the French Academy. Adolphe Hatzfeld. Corre- 
spondant, Paris, June 10, pp. 21. 


AN account of the part which the French Academy has so far 
played in altering and simplifying the orthography of the French 
language. Also suggestions as to what the Academy is likely to say 
in regard to other orthographic changes for which its support is 
asked, it being likely to oppose alterations which will affect the 
physiognomy of any words to such an extent as to cause them to 
present to the eye a considerable difference from their present 
aspect. 

French Revolution (The) and The Stage. I. A. v. Winterfeld. 
Die Gartenlaube, Leipzig, No. 25. 

Tue love for the theatre did not decrease during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, but the plays were ‘‘adapted” to the times. Thus actors in all 
plays had to appear decked out with the cocarde nationale, although 
the play portrayed ancient history! It was not admissible for actors 
to address each other in any other way than cifoyen or cito- 
yenne. Asa specimen of the kind of plays acceptable to the public 
may be cited ‘‘The Republican and His Wife.” A husband dis- 
covers that his wife favors the aristocrats, and denounces her to the 
Tribunal of the Revolution, which condemns her to death amid the 
boisterous approval of the audience. 


German Literature (Modern), The Realistic Trend of. Dr. Emil 
Blum. Arena, Boston, July, 12 pp. 


Tue writer is a strong adherent of that objective realism which 
consists in portraying nature just as it is, without arranging, without 
idealizing, without painting it. Love is sexuality, or, more strictly, 
sexual selection, and as a passion is not classified as a higher psychic 
motive than other passions, such as egotism, ambition, race pride, 
etc. Among modern writers of this school quoted by him are 
Karl Bleibken, M. G. Konrad, W. Walworth, Keltzer, and Konrad 
Alberti. The most vigorous of all realists is Hermann Conradi, 
whose ‘‘ Adam Mensch” is described by Detlef von Lilienkron, an- 
other writer, as ‘‘the most horrible, most repulsive, yet most 
attractive book, I ever read.” 

Innocence at the Price of Ignorance. Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 
Arena, Boston, July, 6 pp. 

SUGGESTED by an article ‘Innocence vs. Ignorance,” by Amelie 
Rives, who, the Rabbi says, lacked courage to handle her subject. 
Rabbi Schindler points out the anomaly that ‘‘innocence,” which 
means freedom from guilt, is substituted for ignorance, in respect of 
one matter only—the physical laws which govern reproduction. 
This is accounted for by the influence of the pessimistic philosophy 
of India, which found its way into Christianity and made propa- 
gation synonymous with sin. The writer regards ignorance on 80 
important a matter as highly reprehensible. 

Lyric Poetry, Evolution of, to the Nineteenth Century. Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére. Revue Bleue, Paris, June 24, 8 pp. 

Tuis is the last of sixteen lectures delivered during the last six 
months at the Sorbonne, in which the author undertakes to do for 
French lyric poetry what the writer in natural science undertakes to 
do for animals, as, for instance, to find the place which the rhinoceros 
holds between the horse and the tapir. So the question which M. 
Brunetiére has undertaken to solve is how the present forms of French 
lyrical poetry came to arise, to what they owe their origin, and in 
what manner they were gradually evolved. 


Lyric (The Modern). Hans Schacht. Die Gegenwart, Berlin, 
No, 24. 


A BITING criticism upon the realism of modern “ poets” who 
coolly ignore all art and idealism in their productions. Among 
others, the writer mentions Detlev v. Liliencron’s ‘‘ Drunk,” in 
which realism is so well preserved that the poet is too drunk to pay 
any attention to rhyme or rhythm. Another very realistic gentleman 
is Arno Holz, who deviates from the acknowledged rule of spring 
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poetry by describing those days which are rainy, windy, and cold, 

and on which you are likely to enjoy the prospect of a heavy catarrh, 

but nothing else. 

Teachers (Our), Conventionsfor. R. E. Shortell, A.M. American 
Keclesiastical Review, Philadelphia, July, 5 pp. 

Recoanizine that there is a science of pedagogy, and that educa- 
tion is something more than the mere imparting of knowledge, the 
holding of annual conventions among teachers is advocated to secure 
uniformity of method by the intelligent discussion, by experienced 
teachers, of all questions pertaining to instruction. discipline, and 
method. These conventions are designed to supplement the training 
of the Normal school, and to afford a substitute for those who have 
not had the advantage of a Normal-school training. 

World’s Fair (the), Sculptors of. J. H. Gest. Engineering Mag- 
azine, New York, July, 24 pp. 

SERVES to convey a general idea of the character of the sculpture 
at the World’s Fair, and to suggest how great must be the reserve 
forces of anation which at a moment's notice, as it were, could 
achieve almost unparalleled results in a department of art for which 
our busy, practical life had hitherto afforded no field. Numerous 
illustrations of sculptured groups and figures are interspersed with 
portraits of the sculptors. 

POLITICAL. 
Democracy (Pure) Versus Vicious Governmental Favoritism. B. 
O. Flower (Editor). Arena, July, 13 pp. 

ConTROVERTS the position taken by F. B. Tracy in his article in a 
recent number of The Forum entitled ‘‘Menacing Socialism in the 
Western States.” The Arena contends that the People’s Party is 
unmistakeabiy Democratic in the truest sense of the word—a revolt 
of intelligence and industry against injustice and favoritism. That it 
is individualistic rather than socialistic, and that it is simply the 
general confusion in the public mind with regard to what is social- 
istic which has betrayed Mr. Tracy into characterizing this movement 
assuch. The Arena then goes on to present the points of agreement 
and disagreement between individualistic and socialistic reformers. 
German People (the), The Reigning Dissatisfaction of. Die 

, Leipzig, No. 25. 

THE writer believes that the present dissatisfaction in Germany is 
due in a large part to the spiritless manner in which the present Ger- 
man Government pursues its foreign policy. Neither France, nor 
Russia, nor England, is afraid to insult Germany. The people of 
these countries rely upon the German’s proverbial love of peace, 
which prohibits the German Foreign Office from noticing anything 
short of actual blows. Meanwhile the Nation is getting tired of this 
sort of thing, and if peace is to be preserved, it must be a little more 
honorable than what we have had during the last three or four 
years. 


wee ag iy he) of Russia. N. Syrkin. Die Gegenwart, 


Tue Russian Government is busy increasing its stock of hard cash. 
The main object is, of course, to introduce metal instead of the 
present paper currency, but the great amount of gold in the possess- 
ion of the Russian Government has also a strong influence upon the 
political situation. No other country possesses such reserves, as may 
be seen from the following statistics of the gold-reserves in the pos- 
_Session of the Great Powers: England, $125,000,000; Germany, 
$218,000,000; France, $335,000,000; Russia, $384,000, 000. 
savas > We The rae fn in. Edmond Plauchut. Revue des Deux 

une 15, pp. 19. 

Fes aon account of the relations of the English with 
Morocco from the earliest times to the present day, with a glance at 
the relations of France with that country and its rulers. The con- 
clusion reached is that if such a barbarous government still exits at 
the northwest corner of the African continent, its existence is due to 
the petty rivalries of the European Powers, each of which is afraid 
that some of the others will get an undue advantage over its rivals. 
Political Clouds. Die Grenzboten, Leipzig, No. 25. 

Ir has become a standing rule with maudlin sentimentalists in all 
parts of the world to demand that Germany should give back 
Alsace Lorraine to France. They believe that this would avert war. 
But, apart from the folly of demanding that Germany should 
humble herself to appease the vanity of France, such a sacrifice 
would be perfectly useless. France hates Germany far less for the 
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war of 1870 than for the ever-increasing superiority of the Germans 
in every industrial branch, every art, and every kind of instruction. 
Our enemies throughout the world cannot forgive us our moral 
victories. 

Russian Revelations. Editorial. Das Hecho, No. 19, Berlin. 

Ir is not often that we are able to understand fully how the great 
acts in the play of contemporary history are brought about. Gener- 
ally only the researches of the historian allow us a full insight into 
the machinery of the ‘‘ stage of the world,” which we, as the general 
public, are not allowed to inspect. The researches of the historian 
prove that the Russian police could have prevented the death of 
Alexander III. But they had received so many notices of plots 
against the life of the Czar, had heard the cry ‘‘ wolf” so often that 
they became careless, And yet in this particular case the world will 
never cease to lament that carelessness caused the death of one of 
the noblest men who ever lived. The monarch who abolished serf- 
dom in Russia had come to the conclusion that a sufficient period 
had passed since then to allow his people a liberal constitution. And 
on the very day on which he signed that constitution he was 
murdered. Is it to be wondered that his heir tore up the document? 
The people had proved that they were not yet worthy of so much 
liberty. 

Swiss Referendum (The), the Ideal Republican Government. 
W.D. McCrackan. Cosmopolitan, New York, July, 5 pp. 

ComMENTs favorably on the Swiss system, combats the more gen- 
eral objections, suggests its adoption in the United States, and finally 
pronounces the referendum an expression of that modern world- 
tendency which strives to assure to every individual those rights 
which we justly call inalienable. 

RELIGIOUS. 
Clerical Corpulence and Asceticism. P. Arminio. American Eccle- 
siastical Review, Philadelphia, July, 5 pp. 

THE corpulency of the stout man being mainly due to the abund- 
ance of saccharine matter in his composition, corpulence can hardly 
be regarded as other than a desirable acquisition of the priest. Still 
the dignity of weight has a tendency to grow unduly, and as for 
spirituality it seems either to lose in strength when diffused through 
too large a body, or else it becomes diluted and evaporates with the 
too frequent perspirations which the all-too-solid flesh allows. This 
must be combated, and there is no more efficacious means than 
active exercise indulged in by the priest in a systematic course of 
visits to the members of his flock, and of the schvols. 

God’s Spirit in the Bible. Christian Rémer, Pastor of Tiibin- 
gen. Beweis des Glaubens, Giitersloh, May. 

THE writer warns us against the mistake of a too close attention to 
the letter of the Scriptures. He does not believe in a direct dicta- 
tion of the Prophecies, nor does he think that the writers of the 
Bible were free from mistakes. But he firmly believes in inspiration, 
and contends that a true child of God will intuitively distinguish the 
grain of Divine revelation amid the surrounding literary chaff. 
Presbyterianism in the United States, The Future of. Rev. 

Charles A. Briggs, D.D. North American Review, New York, 
July, 10 pp. - 

Tue noted divine expresses the opinion that there will probably 
be a series of heresy trials for several years, until the Ultra-Conserva- 
tives exhaust themselves and tire the patience of the Church, when 
a strong, sweeping, and irresistible reaction will set in, in favor of 
breadth of thought, liberty of scholarship, and intelligent appropria- 
tion of the wealth of modern science. This conclusion is led up to 
by a general review of Presbyterianism in the United States. 
Protestant Churches (the), Architecture of. Dr. Cornelius 

Gurlitt. Gegenwart, No. 19, Berlin. 

Gop has given to the Jews the laws of the Bible, to the Greeks 
the laws of beauty. We have taken over these gifts, and it is the 
duty of every nation to keep them pure. The Church is part and 
parcel of the human race, and as such should make use of the gifts 
of men—thus it should make use of the sense of beauty revealed to 
the Greeks. The best Church edifice is that which is most beautiful, 
and to obtain this beauty we should rather have an un-Protestant 
Church than an ugly one. 

World’s Congress of Religions (the), Reason at. Rev. T. E. 
Allen. Arena, Boston, July, 10 pp. 

Tue writer enters into a philosophical discussion of reason and 

the reign of law, which latter he says holds good in the moral as in 
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the material world. Apparently all that is wanted to a successful 

issue of the Congress of Religions is a measure of reason of sufficient 

power to lift’Christians above denominational fences, for this would 

prove equally sufficient to raise Buddhist, Mahommedan, Parsee, Jew, 

and Christian into the higher atmosphere of universal truth. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Chess-Players, A Summary of Inquiries Made of Them. Alfred 
Binet. Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, June 15, pp. 34. 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL study of the memory of chess-players, who are 
able to play without seeing the chess-board, founded upon inquiries 
addressed by the author to twenty-two prominent players in Europe. 
The conclusion reached is that some chess-players, who play without 
seeing the board, have a visual memory, though differing greatly 
from that of a painter; it is not a picturesque memory, but an 
abstract visual memory, which may be called a geometric memory. 
Natural-Gas Supply (the), Limits of. S 8S. Gorby. 

Magazine, NewYork, July, 8 pp. 

Ir is contended that the existing supply is limited; that the only 
source from which it can be replenished is the petroleum in the same 
rock reservoirs; that the conditions of temperature are not favorable 
for a rapid generation of gas, and, finally, that the available supply 
has been wasted with such recklessness that an early exhaustion of 
the field may be prognosticated with confidence. 

Tiahuanaco, The Ruins of. 
Vol. 64. 

Turse Bolivian ruins, which have been visited by Alfons Stiibel 
and Max Uhle, belong to a race which peopled South America long 
before the Incas. The wonder is how these people worked the ex- 
ceedingly hard stone without iron tools. Another astonishing 
feature of these ruins is the size of the granite blocks, some weigh- 
ing nearly 300,000 pounds, which had to be transported over eighty 
miles and across Lake Titicaca. 

SOCIOLOGICAL, 
Anarchist (the) Headquarters of. Stephen Margie. 
Familien- Blatt, No. 18, Berlin and Vienna. 

LONDON has ever been the asylum of those who are not satisfied 
with the government of their own country, and it is, therefore, not at 
all curious to find here the French Royalist and the Russian Anarchist 
living close together. It is not a matter of impossibility for a 
stranger to obtain entrance into a ‘‘Proprietory Club” of the 
ultra anarchists—but it is difficult to get out again. Unless you 
are prepared, for the time at least, to look upon the criminal use of 
dynamite as the height of civilization and are willing to acknowledge 
that the men who use it thus are the pick and flower of the human 
race, you are in danger of ‘‘ getting hurted.” Yet the majority of 
the Anarchists are not bad fellows. If you deduct their love for all 
the dolce fa niente, excuse the occasional wife-beating, and believe 
that it is really a shame that they were not consulted when the world 
was created, then you are likely to be thought a first-rate fellow and 
will escape with a little contribution towards the ‘‘fund for propa- 
gating Anarchistic ideas.” 

Arbitration. D. Sigismundo Moret-Prendergast. 
Espana, Cuaderno I., Madrid, 12 pp. 

THE writer thinks that, up to the present times, arbitration has 
never been called into play on any momentous question. Such small 
matters as the settlement of the quarrel between Spain and Germany 
over the Caroline Islands, the Alabama affair, and others, have 
always been accomplished without serious trouble. The first really 
important case is that of the rights of Canadian and American fish- 
ermen. Here two powerful nations are likely to be embroiled in a 
war, and if the arbitrators can avert this war, they should receive 
the praise of the world. 

Arctic Regions (the), The Commerce of. Lieut. Frederick 


Schwatka. Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, New York, 
May-June, 5 pp. 


DrscrIBES the economic resources of the Arctic regions as capa- 
ble of enormous development, excepting in the one item of the whale 
fisheries, which is slowly but steadily declining. Of Siberia the 
author says that the increase in its industries during the last fifteen 
years has fully equaled that of the United States. 
Christ and the Liquor Problem. George G. Brown. 

ton, July, 10 pp. 

Mr. Brown, is professedly a wholesale liquor-dealer, a Christian, 
reared in the hope of salvation through Jesus the Christ, and a foe of 
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drunkenness; and he feels hurt that ‘‘the Prohibitionists, under the 
guise of morality, have banded themselves together for the expressed 
purpose of suppressing the manufacture and sale of alcoholic stimu- 
lants, at any cost to our civil and religious rights.’ He then appeals 
to the Law of God to determine authoritatively whether the liquor 
traffic can or cannot be legalized without sin; and suggests in pass- 
ing, a comparison between alcoholic liquors and human tongues, 
which may be good or bad, according as they are rightly used or 
abused. ‘‘ The Prohibitionists are flying in the face of the Creator.” 
‘‘ There can be no morality without free agency, no virtue without 
temptation.” Milton is quoted in corroboration. His practical measure 
is to encourage honest and conscientious men to engage in the liquor 
traffic, and so educate public sentiment to the true relation the 
drunkard occupies to society. Vital statistics from the British 
Medical Journal are quoted to show that total abstainers do not live 
as long as moderate drinkers. 
Cliff-Dwellers (The) of New York. Everett W. Blanke. 
politan, New York, July. 

Tue sketch of a large stone apartment house which heads the 
article, sufficiently indicates the nature of the ‘‘ cliff-dwellings” of 
the great city. The classification of apartments, tenements, and 
French flats is laid down ex cathedrd, and the whole question of 
dwelling-house economy treated in good readable style. 

Dives, The Charities of. A. R. Carman. 
7 pp. 

A Fancy sketch of a rich man who had given liberally, and 
‘‘passed away” in the odor of sanctity, to reappear immediately on 
the other side journeying toward the ‘‘ Unknown Land” along with 
a group of chance companions who came together out of the yield- 
ing mist, and pursued their journey under a but half-realized guid- 
ance. The talk at first was casual and shifty, and referring only to 
things of earth; the hero of the sketch began to realize with some 
anxiety that this was not the correct attitude of mind for one who 
had ‘‘ made his calling and election sure,” and the company had not 
traveled far before the leaders of the party made remarks which 
tended to discomfit its several members still further. 


Cosmo- 


Arena, Boston, July, 


Domestic Service, From the Standpoint of the Employee. 
M. Salmon. Cosmopolitan, New York, July, 6 pp. 


Tne advantages and disadvantages of domestic service are stated 
very fairly, and the question of social standing made the pivot on 
which the distaste for this occupation hinges. Domestic servants 
are made not only to feel but to acknowledge their social inferiority, 
and this loss of social position it is which turns the scale against 
domestic service in the eye of many intelligent and ambitious 
women whose tastes naturally incline them to domestic employment. 


Marquis de Nadaillac. Correspond- 


Lucy 


Marriage, The Evolution of. 
ant, Paris, June 10, pp. 23. 


Tus is the third and last of a series of papers intended to explain 
how, in the course of ages, the idea of marriage and, subsequently, 
the idea of monogamy were evolved. The writer claims that by 
respect paid to women, by the guarantees she finds in marriage, one 
can measure the civilization,of a people ; and further that it is Chris- 
tianity which, by proclaiming the complete equality of woman, has 
laid the true and only foundation of human society. 


Money Question (The). C.J. Buell. Arena, Boston, July, 10 pp. 
Tne world has outgrown the need of gold and silver money pre- 
cisely as in an earlier age it outgrew commodity money. We want 
common-sense paper money, equal in volume to the amount of 
annual taxation; said money to be issued in payment of Government 
obligations which are practically equal to its income. Extending 
the principle, each State may meet its own obligations in gold to the 
extent of its taxing power, a measure which would give us 4 cur- 
rency expanding with our growth. The greenback currency would 
meet the difficulty, and the gold now held for its redemption could 
be applied to the reduction of the national debt. 
Presumptive Proof, Problems of. James W. Clarke. 
Monthly, Boston, July, 12 pp. 

A piscussion of the agitation against the infliction of the death- 
penalty on purely circumstantial evidence, suggested by the public 
sentiment evoked in the cases of Mrs. Maybrick, Carlyle W. Har- 
ris, Dr. Graves, et al. The writer interprets the agitation as based 
not so much on a belief in the inadequacy of circumstantial evidence 
as on a general repugnance to capital punishment, and argues that if 
circumstantial evidence be held insufficient for conviction for mur- 
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der, it must equally be held insufficient for conviction for minor 
offenses, a practice which would exempt the great majority of crim- 
inals of every class from punishment. He then devotes himself to the 
possible worthlessness of direct testimony, by narratives of cases in 
which innocent persons have been condemned by malicious evidence. 
In the closing paragraph there is a scornful allusion to the protest 
against capital punishment by the State as a measure calculated to 
leave the infliction of the death-penalty in the hands of the 7,000 pri- 
vate executioners who now annually practice it. 

Russian Persecution, The Official Defense of. Joseph Jacobs. 

Century, New York, July, 4 pp. 

Tus is a reply to M. Pierre Botkine’s ‘‘ A Voice for Russia,” in 
the Century for February, dealing with the subject of Jewish perse- 
cution, and conveys an emphatic assurance that Russia will find no 
sympathy in the United States with her attempts to prevent the 
Russian Jew from worshiping his God after the dictates of his reason. 
Russia, A Voice for the People of. George Kennan. Century 
* Magazine, New York, July, 11 pp. 

ANOTHER reply to Pierre Botkine’s ‘‘A Voice for Russia,” in 
which George Kennan turns the diplomat’s flank by asserting that 
the Russian Government is not Russia, and that Mr. Botkine’s voice 
is raised only in behalf of a tyrannous bureaucracy which creates 
intolerable and inhuman conditions for the great body of the Russian 
people—the peasants. Mr. Botkine’s contention that the persecution 
of the Jews is not a religious persecution is met by referring him to 
the sections in the Russian Penal Code that relate to crimes against 
the Faith. As to Russia’s professions of friendship for us in the 
Civil War, and her action in sending a fleet to New York, they were 
admittedly in pursuance of a policy of enlightened self-interest: 
not that she hated the Great Republic less, but that she feared Eng- 
land more. 


School (The) and Social Questions. Die Grenzboten, Leipzig, No. 25. 

THE writer advocates instruction in political economy in all 
schools to combat Socialist and Anarchist teachings. 
Trade-Unionism, Weak Points in. Lawrence Irwell. Hngineer- 

ing Magazine, New York, July, 8 pp. 

Tue principal weak point emphasized forcibly by the writer is 
that no arbitrary advance of wages can benefit the laborer in the 
long run. Its tendency is simply to put up prices, and curtail the 
demand. 

Women Wage-Earners: Their Past, Their Present, and Their 
Future. elen Campbell. Arena, Boston, July, 13 pp. 

TREATs of the specific evils and abuses in factory life and in gen- 
eral trades, and claims that legislation may do much to mitigate 
them; but the writer’s only hope of any real amelioration of the con- 
dition of workingwomen appears to lie in her faith in the dawning 
of a better day, when the law of love shall for ever end the long con- 
flict between employer and employed. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 
Building, Mechanical Aids to. George Hill, M. Am. Soc. M. E. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, July, 19 pp. 

Gives description and illustrations of the numerous mechanical 
gids to building in common use, beginning with the steam rock-drill 
and including soil-testing apparatus, steam-hammer, excavator, pile- 
driver, pumping outfit, derricks, electric hoists, etc., etc. 

The writer lays stress on the waste involved in keeping up steam 
for operations which are subject to considerable interruptions, and 
contrasts with it the superior economic results attained by the 
employmemt of electricity. 

Coke Manufacture in the United States. William Glyde Wilkens. 
i Soc. M.E Engineering Magazine, New York, July, 

Treats of the rise and progress of coke manufacture in the 
United States, and of its importance as subsidiary to the develop- 
ment of the iron trade. Methods of procedure are given in some 
detail, and the paper is liberally illustrated. 

Drill-Regulations (The New Infantry) and Our Next War. Capt. 


James §. Perritt, U. S. A. United Service, Philadelphia, 
July, 18 pp. 


Wuen the time comes the American volunteer will have to do the 
fighting, and begin before he will have had much opportunity for 
training; eur system of drill should consequently be of the simplest. 
The tactics of great military nations are unsuited to us. Increased 
individuality and rigid discipline are antagonistic. 
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Fort Ross and the Russians. Charles S. Greene. Overland 
Monthly, San Francisco, July. 


A uistory of the establishment of Fort Ross, which marked the 
boundary of Russian progress eastward ; the point at which it was 
turned back by the march of American enterprise westward. This 
episode in the early history of American settlement suggests possibil- 
ities which it is not without interest to speculate on. 


Gold Standard (a), Bimetallic Parity Under. C. Vincent. Avena, 
Boston, July, 10 pp. 

Is a vigorous assault upon the proposals put forward in Mr. José 
F. de Navarro’s paper in the April number of The Forum. For the 
benefit of the debtor class the writer would make the outstanding 
silver currency bills redeemable in silver dollars. Mr. de Navarro’s 
contention was, that while the Government may redeem its paper 
currency with silver, it cannot honestly redeem the dollar with less 
than a dollar’s worth of silver at the market price of the day for bul- 
lion. 

History, The Truth of. William Howard Mills. United Service, 
Philadelphia, July, 13 pp. 

CoMMENTING on the numerous errors which, with his limited 
knowledge, he has discovered in the histories of the Civil War, the 
writer sadly concludes that if these were possible in this enlightened 
age, with all our facilities for securing information, there must be 
considerable difficulty in separating romance from truth in ancient 
history. The paper contains numerous interesting incidents of the war. 


Omega: The Last Days of the World. Camille Flammarion. 
(Second Part.) Cosmopolitan, July, 18 pp. 

THE reader may while away a pleasant half-hour in following the 
prophet Flammarion in his visions of the great social changes to be 
inaugurated in the march of civilization through the earth’s career of 
progress during the gradual triumph of mind over matter, and in its 
later decadence, down to that period when rudimentary species of 
cry ptogams shall represent the only remaining life on earth. 

Emancipation from the evils of war is secured by the Woman’s 
League, which ostracized any woman who married a soldier. 


Railway Systems of the United States (The Great). Frederick 
S. Stratton. Cosmopolitan, New York, July, 12 pp. 


DeEscRIBES the Central and Southern Pacific companies’ lines and 
the country through which they pass. A history of these under- 
takings is also given. In this paper, too, the illustrations are of ex- 
ceptional merit. 

Safety Car-Coupler Problem (The). W.M. Mitchell. Hngineer- 
ing Magazine, New York, July. 

A PAPER suggested by the recent passage of the Act rendering 
the adoption of automatic couplers compulsory. The writer, who is 
a member of the Kansas Board of Railway Commissioners, gives his 
warm approval to the Bill, the provisions of which are so framed as 
to provide protection to the public and employés without binding 
the railway companies to the adoption of any certain coupler. 

Sea, Life at, in the Sixteenth Century. Lt. F. S. Bassett, U. S. N 
United Service, Philadelphia, July, 5 pp. 

THIs quaint account, professedly by a landsman, of his experiences 
at sea in his own ship in the Sixteenth Century, is here for the first 
time rendered into English from the Spanish of Duro. It contains 
accurate information about the several parts of the ship, the functions 
of the various officers and men, and the manner of life aboard, and 
was probably a humorous sketch by an experienced seaman of sea 
life as it would appear to a landsman. 

Suicide (a), The Confessions of. Coulson Kernahan. Avena, 
Boston, July, 8 pp. 

Tue narrative here given is told in the first person as by the 
attempted suicide himself, but we learn from a foot-note that it was 
compiled from notes taken while the events were still fresh in the 
narrator’smind. He had attempted suicide by springing from Lon- 
don bridge, and was resuscitated to recall with vivid horror the ter- 
rible mental experiences through which he passed on the border-land 
of life and death. 

Yachting. Sails and Sailor Craft. Charles Ledyard Norton 
Outing, New York, July. 

Tue first principles of the art of sailing in boats by the aid of the 
wind. The paper written by a yachtsman is professedly designed for 
the instruction of only those novices whose whole knowledge of the 
driving or drawing power of wind has been acquired by carrying an 
umbrella, but probably some yachtsmen might read it with profit. 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 





“FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE.” 


BOUT two years ago Miss Marianne North, an Englishwoman, 
the daughter of Mr. Frederick North, a man of means, and for 
several terms in Parliament, published two volumes, entitled ‘‘ Rgcol- 
lections of a Happy Life.”” In these volumes she gave an account of 
her travels, the earlier portions of which were made with her father 
and in his company. After her father’s death, in 1869, she traveled 
alone. Miss North’s ‘‘ Recollections” found universal praise, and 
all the critics agreed as to the charm of her book. Since its publica- 
tion she has died, and now her sister, Mrs. John Addington Sy- 
monds, gives to the world ‘‘Some Further Recollections,”* selected 
from Miss North’s journals between 1859 and 1869. As a rule, sup 
plementary volumes are not received with much favor, but this 
posthumous publication evokes as much praise as its predecessor. 
Thus enthusiastically does The Athenewm comment on the “ Further 
Recollections ”’ : 


‘«It is like watching the gambols and the glee of happy children, 
set free after long confinement to disport themselves in the meadows, 
to read this most delightful and refreshing volume. The joyousness, 
the gaiety, the drollery, too, of the book are contagious. In wit and 
liveliness it certainly surpasses the first series of recollections. Miss 
North is the younger woman here. She is not traveling with a pur- 
pose; she is a bright and glad young lady setting out to see the world, 
and seeing it under every possible advantage of exuberant health and 
strength, and of happiest companionship with her father, a man of 
very rare gifts and high culture, while she herself is at her best, and, 
all unconsciously, going through that training of eye, and ear, and 
hand which she was to use to such good purpose as the years went 
by.” 

Somewhat further goes The Saturday Review (London) which is 
induced to think the second work more delightful than the first: 


‘‘We are not sure that we do not prefer these supplementary recol- 
lections to the more pretentious work, whose well-merited success 
has induced their publication. We have been sated, if not almost 
surfeited, with reminiscences of literature, and with criticisms on 
art, music, and the drama. What, perhaps, we enjoyed most in the 
earlier ‘ Recollections’ were the exciting stories of tropical travel, and 
the episodes in the ‘ Happy Life,’ when Miss North, in her solitary 
wanderings, was making the collection she generously bestowed on 
the nation. There is nothing so sensational as that in this volume; it 
confines itself to light and lively sketches of a succession of tours in 
Europe, Egypt, and Syria. But there is great fascination in the 
unaffected style, and the studies of eccentric character are often 
delightfully Lecatenen, Moreover, the book must suggest many 
pleasant memories to those who have gone over the same ground 
before the establishment of those enterprising agencies which have 
vulgarized atl the sacred and classical associations. Naturally in 
this record of promiscuous rambles there is no sort of regard for the 
unities of time and place. We follow Miss North as she flits about 
at her own free will and pleasure. Sometimes we are arrested by an 
original remark; sometimes we are tempted into lingering over a 
characteristic bit of dramatic or picturesque description. She is told 
to admire St. Peter’s at Rome because the proportions are so exqui- 
site that one fails to realize the stupendoussize. She says shrewdly 
that, if that be a merit, ‘it would have been more economical to 
build it small at once’; and we confess the same idea had occurred 
to ourselves when it was borne in upon us that the apging wes 
cherubim were actually colossal. But there is something to be sai 
on both sides of the question, and St. Peter’s remains a triumph of 
architecture.” 


A long and laudatory analysis of the volume in The Times (New 
York) closes with these observations: 


‘‘The present volume closes with this journey to Sicily, made 
more than twenty years ago. Miss North traveled far and into many 
strange countries after that year, and of those journeys the volumes 
printed two years ago contain her records. Traveling at last became 
an irresistible attraction to her. When the mood for wandering 
came on she simply had to go. For many years no ill effects 
appeared to result from any exposure. Her sistefwrites that she 
seemed to bear a charmed life, being able to live without food or 
sleep, and coming home a little more careworn and thin, perhaps, 
but ready to enjoy thoroughly the reception which London friends 
gave her. One of the feats Miss North could perform was to paint 
all day in a mangrove swamp and not catch fever, but at last 
exposure did its work. She made a visit to the Seychelles Islands 
and the attack came—brain, nerves, and strength all giving way. 
She was able, however, to make one journey more, which was to 
Chile, but travel no longer gave her joy. A few years were then 





*Some Further Recollections of a Happy Life. Selected from the Journals of 
Marianne North, Chiefly Between the Years 1859 and 1869. Edited by her Sister, 
Mrs. John Addington Symonds. 8vo, New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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— in a country home where her garden afforded a kind of 
ndian Summer of peace, but her strength never was restored and 
then she died. 

‘‘The present volume is quite as readable as were the others. 
They show us the same engaging personality, and are written with 
the same vivacity and unaffectedness. Miss North could describe 
any occurrence in an interesting manner. She had the eye of a 
woman of genius not only to see all there was in it, but to record it 
agreeably. Her sister has done well to give us this supplementary 
volume.” 


Not a whit less delightful is the book found to be by The Tribune 
(New York) which extracts this about the Syrian camels: 


“This is a charming record of travel in the days when railroads 
were comparatively few, when the diligence was still in use, and 
when the professional manager of tourist caravans was less ubiqui- 
tous than he is now. ‘So,’ as Mrs. John Addington Symonds says 
in her graceful Preface, ‘ these experiences of the past have a value 
of their own.’ They depict with photographic minuteness of detail, 
in the graphic. unpremeditated manner of a gifted woman, places 
and scenes that are no longer the same. Comparing these chapters 
of adventure in Spain, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, with experiences of the present day, 
one may take accurate measure of the changes which have been 
wrought even in the most conservative countries within the last three 
decades. Even the Syrian camels must now be familiar with railroads, 
though their sedateness seems almost on the point of being overcome in 
those days when the whistle of the engine sounded for the first time 
in their hearing. ‘The railway was a failure for good traffic,’ remarks 
our traveler, ‘the camel-drivers not seeing the fun of coming all the 
way from the interior to a lonely station, and losing the grand 
amusement of a few days in Smyrna. So they declined going at all 
unless they went all the way; and used to tramp on and on by the 
side of the rails, in almost unbroken strings going and coming, the 
strange beasts and their drivers looking superciliously and without 
astonishment at the fussy, puffing, rushing thing as it passed by 
them.’ And again at a later visit—‘Smyrna looked very much like 
an old friend, and every one there seemed pleased to see us again; 
the long strings of camels appeared to have been tramping on con- 
tinuously ever since our last visit—such noble, long-haired beasts, 
meek but obstinate, nuthing stopped or astonished them, though they 
did seem sometimes to prick their ears at a railway whistle.’ ” 


NEGRO-INDIAN STORIES. 


NEW vein in dialect literature seems to have been opened by 
Miss Mary Alicia Owen, who appears to have been born and 
brought up in Missouri. She has produced a book,* to which appar- 
ently the publishers in Great Britain and the United States have 
given a different title. Mr. Leland, in his Introduction, recommends 
the volume as a contribution to folk-lore. As to that opinions differ, 
but the critics on both sides of the Atlantic agree, in the main, as to 
the charm of the book. The Atheneum (London) finds the dialect 
hard reading: 


‘*«* Brother, what a great deal of tea you do drink!’ said the sister 
while handing him his fourteenth cup of weak tea. ‘Sister, what a 
great deal of water you make me drink in order to get a little tea!’ 
was his answer, and it comes to our mind while ing this collec- 
tion of stories. It has, Mr. Leland says in the Preface, not been 
‘made on the Grimm principle of “ pleasing tales for the nursery. ””’ 
It is startling to hear that the brothers Grimm had the nursery in 
their minds when they set the stone of collecting folk-tales rolling, 
but it is manifest that Miss Owen cannot have had it in hers, for ex- 
cept in an American—not to say a Missouri—nursery her book will 
be almost unintelligible. Some words are obscure, even to grown- 
up people, and it is hard to have to toil through so much Negro-Eng- 
lish before we can enjoy the ‘items of true folk-lore, earnest, clear, 
and well-defined,’ that are promised by Mr. Leland. The promise is 
fulfilled; there is a great deal of valuable folk-lore in the stories, but 
it isinjured not only by the uncouth dialect, but by being laboriously 
introduced into the conversation of five negresses and one child who 
draws them out.’ 


So also The Spectator (London) finds the tales a trifle hard to 
understand, while praising them: 


‘The ‘aunties’ are picturesquely discriminated, and their tales 
are curious in the extreme, a little hard to read and understand, it 
must be allowed, till one has had some practice in the peculiar dia- 
lect in which they are expressed. This is a notable book, which will 
repay the attention of students who are interested in these very 
peculiar developments of the human soul.” 


The dialect does not disagree in the least with The Saturday Re- 


* Old Rabbit, the Voodoo, and Other Sorcerers. By Mary Alicia Owen. With 
Introduction by Charles Godfrey Leland. Illustrated by Juliette A. Owen and 
Louis Wain. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Voodoo Tales, As Told Among the Negroes of the Southwest. Collected from 
Original Sources. By Mary Alicia Owen. Indroduction by Charles Godfrey 
Leland. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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view (London), which is much taken with the way in which the 
stories are told, and with their illustrations: 


“That stern and unbending folk-lorist, Mr. C. G. Leland, 
observes of Miss Owen’s collection of Missouri ‘ Negro-Indian ’ stories 
that take us, more deeply than those made on the ‘Grimm 

le of ‘pleasing tales for the nursery” ’ back to the fresh, 
the green life-history of folk-lore. They are, in fact, the growing 
leaves which students of folk-lore know how to value; the others, 
which are most admired by children and the general reader, are 
leaves ‘fallen from the lofty trees of religion, driven about by the 
playful wind as mere legends or nursery tales.’ We, too, are greatly 
taken by Miss Owen’s very delightful and suggestive book. But we 
are not altogether taken as Mr. Leland’s metaphor directs. That 
way would lead us to dubious conclusions, were we disposed to 
theorize on a subject about which doctors differ. ‘Mere legend,’ 
indeed, is the staple of Miss Owen’s volume, and it is presented, 
happily for the reader, in its freshest aspect, as orally gathered, and 
free from the theories of folk-lorists. Mr. Leland thinks the fallen 
leaves, though the ‘prettiest, are, unfortunately, the driest.’ How 
these stories of Miss Owen’s Missourian half-breeds might 
become in the hands of some mighty hunter in the wilderness of 
folk-lore, only those know who are well acquainted with all that has 
lately been written by theorists pure and simple. What Mr. Leland 
strangely calls ‘the Grimm principle’ is a very admirable principle 
for a story-teller. Miss Owen observes the old immortal rule of 
story-telling. She has, moreover, the dramatic faculty, as her 
extremely effective opening chapter shows. Like Chaucer, like 
every great story-teller, who tells a ‘round’ of stories, she presents 
the various narrators with vivid and brilliant characterization in an 
impressive prologue. Each story, or group of stories, is proper to 
the speaker, and each speaker has a personality that is truly vital. 
There is much piquancy and humor in the sketch of the mysterious 
‘ Aunties’ who form a kind of witches’ circle about the eager fair- 
haired girl, who draws inspiration from their stories of the Bee 
King, Old Man Rattlesnake, Blue Jay, Woodpecker, and so forth, 
edified at the same time by their disputes about the relative virtuer 
of charms. f ; 

“‘The illustrations, by Miss J. A. uwen and Mr. Louis Wain, are 
exceedingly clever, Miss Owen’s drawings being especially happy in 
their unforced and always forcible archaic quality. If the Red Man 
is a man of humor, they should make him dance with delight by his 
red cedar-tree. They are not the least attractions of a charming 
book.” 


Comparisons between the book of Miss Owen and those of Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Jones are made by The Nation (New York), which 
praises Miss Owen highly: 

‘Tt is now twelve years since Mr. Harris revealed to a delighted 
public the treasures of humor and wisdom in the unwritten litera- 
ture of the ne The field thus happily discovered has yielded 
valuable fruit in the subsequent works of the same accomplished 
collector, and in Mr. Jones’s ‘Negro Myths from the Georgia 
Coast.’ The interest in these collections, aside from their entertain- 
ing character, consisted in the questions of comparative folk-lore to 
which they gave rise. The fact that many of the stories were found 
among the negroes in Brazil pointed to a common origin in Africa, 
and this has been confirmed by subsequent investigations. Mr. 
Harris’s collections were valuable chiefly for the animal fables which 
they contained, while Mr. Jones’s work afforded a number of stories 
for which parallels could be found in European medieval fiction. In 
both cases, however, the narrators were pure Africans and the modi- 
fying influences European. Very little general folk-lore was to be 
found in these collections. Valuable contributions to this side of the 
subject have since appeared in The Journal of American Foik-Lore 
and elsewhere; but by far the most extensive and important is to be 
found in Miss Owen’s récent volume. 

‘* As we have just said, the negroes in the collections of Mr. Har- 
ris and Mr. Jones were Africans, amd if the stories which they 
brought with them from their native country have been modified or 
added to, it has been by the Europeans with whom they have since 
come in contact. In Miss Owen’s stories the negroes have been sub- 
jected to the influences of the American aboriginies, and in many 
cases it is difficult to decide whether we have to do with an African 
or with an Indian story. In addition to the popular tales, there is a 
mass of superstitions, etc., probably of African origin, but found 
everywhere in a certain state of civilization. It is to be regretted 
that the author herself has not told us more in regard to the field of 
collection. It is vaguely stated on the title-page as the ‘Southwest’; 
but in Mr. Leland’s introduction it is limited to Missouri, where, it 
is said, ‘there is all along the border a mixed race of negro and 
Indian descent, who have inherited a vast stock of the traditions of 
both races, and combined or blended them strangely into new 
life.’” 

Some information about the author is given by The Times (New 
York) which is doubtful about her book being of value to students 
of folk-lore: 

“«Mr. Leland, who, assponsor, seems to be in active demand, writes 
the introductory five pages to Miss Owen’s ‘Voodoo Tales’ and he 
tells us how lavish were the compliments paid the author when she 
read a paper on Missouri negro traditions before the Folk-Lore Con- 
gress in 1891. In Missouri there is a mixed race, half negro, half 
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Indian, who have inherited a vast stock of tradition of both and 
combined or blended them strangely into a new life. We should 
say, then, that these stories, though interesting, are all of too 
recent manufacture to be of great use in folk-lore studies. It is the 
mixing up of the two, which would impair any positive value. We 
are not by any means prepared to get from these stories ‘a clue to 
the mysterious origin of American negro tales.” We would again 
respectfully differ with Mr. Leland when he states that it is an 
extraordinary coincidence that the American Indian and the Hindu 
hol@ and carry out to an extraordinary identity the doctrine of 
acquiring magic by means of penance. It is as much African as it 
is Asiatic, and was, in fact, common to almost all primitive races. 

** As to what is voodooism, Mr. Leland says it is yet almost un- 
known, even to the learned. At some later date Miss Owen prom- 
ises further enlightenment. Its origin is African, we suppose, though 
there are indications of it among our own Indians. The machinery 
Miss Owen uses bears a strong resemblance to Mr. Joel Chandler's 
method, and in little Tar-Head we have the small boy, Miss Sally’s 
child, who draws out from Uncle Remus his wealth of stories. The 
negro stories are numerous, and in dialect, and for the British reader 
Mr. Leland has interpolated the correct English. Brer Rabbit is 
always an important personage, and the hero of this negro folk-lore. 
Born and brought up among the colored folks, who, in no small 
measure, are superstitious, Miss Owen has had the best opportunity 
of taking down these stories from the lips of the speakers. The 
store is inexhaustible.” 





NAPOLEON. 


F the making of books about Napoleon there is.no end. Concern- 
ing him, a long list of writers, some of them very able, have 
written volumes, of which there are so many, that; it:would almost 
seem there was no room for another. Such was not the opinion of 
Mr. William O’Connor Morris, and his just published work* on the 
great general and ruler has evoked no slight praise. Very highly is 
the book commended by The Academy (London) in a critical analysis 
written by Mr. H. Morse Stephens: 


“‘ Tt is no difficult matter to appraise the value of Mr. Morris’s 
book. He knows his own limitations, and in his Preface makes no 
pretensions to be an original historian. He modestly says: ‘I do 
not pretend to have read all that has been published about Napoleon, 
but I can truly say I have read a great deal; and this sketch shows, 
I hope, that I have studied the subject.’ He has studied Napoleon’s 
Correspondence with care, and has made good use of a course of wide 

eneral reading. His book is certainly the best modern account of 

apoleon in the English language ; it is not a first-rate history or a 
first-rate biography, and it was inevitable, as I have endeavored to 
point out, that it should be a failure from the highest point of view, 
owing to the state of the materials and the confusion of the limits of 
par pm d and history. It is no discredit to Mr. Morris to have 
failed, when Taine and Lanfrey have failed before him, in writing a 
definitive book on Napoleon ; but it is greatly to his credit that he 
should have put together an eminently readable volume, con- 
taining much up-to-date information and criticism. He 
writes with an enthusiastic admiration for his hero, which 
is in some ways a wholesome corrective to the spirit of excessive 
denigration which is characteristic of most modern French biogra- 
phies of Napoleon. He admires him greatly as a man, but more as 
a general; and the pages referring to Napoleon’s military operations 
are singularly lucid and generally very fair to his hero’s adversaries, 
and correct in detail. Mr. Morris is no novice in writing on milita 
history, and he writes with more firmness and appreciation on mili- 
tary questions than on Napoleon’s civil administration. The chapter 
on Waterloo is particularly good, and shows careful thought and 
much reading, but he utterly fails to give an adequate account of 
the state of France during that eventful year. He is at home in 
treating of the campaign, but at sea when dealing with the currents 
of thought and opinion in France; and it is characteristic of his atti- 
tude towards his hero that he is inclined to blame France for not 
heartily supporting Napoleon in his last struggle against the allies. 
But here, again, it is hardly fair to criticise Mr Morris too severely, 
for until the publication of M. Henry Houssaye’s ‘1815’ there 
existed no printed authority of real value on the state of France 
during the Hundred Days for him to consult.” 


‘‘A lucid and impartial study” is the phrase by which The Tribune 
(New York), in a laudatory and carefully written account of the vol- 
ume, describes Jr. Morris’s work: 


‘‘As Napoleon was the victim of extravagant adulation and merci- 
less detraction, a biographer of the new and scientific school naturally 
takes the middle course and trains himself in moderation of view and in 
the use of temperate language. This work is an excellent sample of 
the kind of writing which the conservative scholarship of the times 
requires in order to adjust its conceptions of the great men of the 
past to the conditions of their environment and to the laws of historic 
perspective. The author neither burns incense in hero-worship nor 
repeats the invective of intolerant and passionate critics. He has made 


* Napoleon, Warrior and Ruler, and the Military Supremacy of Revolutionary 
France. By William O’Connor Morris. 12mo, pp. 433. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnum’s Sons. 
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a thorough study of the literature of the subject, French, German, 
and English, and has written a biography at once lucid in style, 
animated in narrative, and just and impartial in its estimate of char- 
acter. There is, perhaps, no other life of Napoleon equally free from 
partisan bias and bigotry. . . . 

“This volume, while it bears evidence of the author's scholar- 
ship, philosophical mind, and conservatism of thought, is also a vivid 
and picturesque recital of the most interesting life in modern wean 
It a illustrations, and is well printed and handsomely 
bound.” 


An interesting feature of the book is pointed out by The Public 
Ledger (Philadelphia): 


‘‘The memoir terminates with a remarkable collection of Napo- 
leon’s signatures, reproduced from the columns of The North Ameri- 
can Review. These differ curiously from one another, the neat 
chirography of the signature from a letter dated 1793, addressed to 
the Directory, the firm Napoleon of his successful campaign, the 
demoralized scrawl] of the retreat from Russia and after defeat at 
Leipzig, and the feeble tracery signed at St. Helena. This book is 
marked by admirable coolness of judgment and a fair-mindedness 
gratifying to witness.” 


Some blemishes in the work have been discovered by The Tribune 
(Chicago), which does not put a very high estimate on it: 


““*To him that hath shall be given,’ and the tendency is rather 
to credit Napoleon with more than his share of foresight and capacity 
than to underrate his natural gifts and graces. 

‘‘This tendency may be traced, we think, in the work before us. 
Mr. Morris can hardly be called an enthusiast, and Frenchmen 
would regard his defense of Napoleon as half-hearted or insincere. 
Moreover, his literary style is without eloquence or impressiveness, 
and his reasons are seldom given with sufficient fulness. His senti- 
ments, however, are unmistakable. Few of his statements, indeed, are 
open to serious question. One may remark the absence of Mme. de 
Sta#l’s name, and of any reference to the Emperor’s belief in his 
star; one may think that Napoleon’s officers are undervalued, and 
that his project of recapturing Paris from the Allies in April, 1814, 
was more difficult than the author allows; and one may not be 
ready, with Mr. Morris, to justify the escape from Elba. In the 
main, however, the author has good grounds for his opinions. On 
the constructive side of Napoleon’s genius he might have dwelt at 
even greater length. He clearly demonstrates that Napoleon’s 
despotic tendencies and his distrust of popular movements had a 
fatal influence on his career. Little, however, is said of the 
Emperor’s nepotism, and of the mistaken dynastic ambition that led 
him astray. The impetuosity and overweening self-confidence to 
which the author calls attention ought, perhaps, to be noted on both 
sides of the account.” 


Fault is found with the narrative by The Tribune (Minneapolis): 


‘In the present instance the history is more a disquisition on the 
spirit of Napoleon’s time, together with an exhaustive but incoherent 
analysis of the influences of temperament and training that caused 
Napoleon to push forward so zealously and so ruthlessly toward the 
attainment of his world-arousing supremacy. Considerable atten- 
tion is given to the lesser events of his younger manhood, as a means 
of explaining his later career. But the narrative sequence is not 
concise and well knit; the thread overlaps and tangles at times, mak- 
ing unnecessary repetition. The most valuable aspect of the book is 
its picturesque treatment of the greatest events of Napoleonic glory, 
as well as a certain half-prying tendency to look carefully into the 
inner soul of the man, to study his primary motives and their origin; 
to explain why the insatiable conqueror sought to emblazon not only 
his own name, but to exalt all that bore it, and to this end sur- 
mounted half the thrones of Europe with his kindred.” 


There appears to The Nation (New York) some confusion in Mr. 
Morris’s presentation of his subject: 


‘The average reader is likely to be puzzled if he tries to form a 
consistent idea of Napoleon from Mr. Morris’s brilliant narrative. 
He will find no adequate reason why the patriotic general of the 
Republic should have shortly become the cold-blooded despot of the 
Empire. The author has dexterously interwoven the faint dispraise 
of Thiers and the deep damnation of Taine, but he has failed to 
blend the two views into a coherent whole. The year 1803 witnessed 
no change in the man Napoleon, although it may have witnessed a 
development in his public policy; but that evolution was the result 
of an altered opportunity, not of an altered character. The confusion 
in Mr. Morris’s presentation is mainly due to failure to grasp, first, 
the relation of the Revolution to the army which the Revolution had 
created, and, second, the relation of the man Napoleon to the essence 
of the Revolution. In a moment of reconstruction, the army, 
always a despotic instrument, seemed to Cesar and to Napo- 
leon a proper organ of government; to Washington it was 
not so. Military supremacy, then as now, stifled the breath 
of democracy. Founded upon that military supremacy, the Napo- 
leonic régime was the antithesis of the French Revolution. Napoleon 
himself, youth and man, an inspired soldier, inordinately ambitious, 
superbly intellectual, unimpressionable, pitilessly self-contained, and 
pitifully self-restricted, despised the democratic idea, and from the 
beginning hoped to overthrow it. When, in the hour of peril, some 
one advised him to call ‘ the people to arms,’ he answered: ‘I have 
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destroyed the Revolution, and how can I call on it?’ This continu- 
ous quality of the real Napoleon Mr. Morris seems to see, but he 
obscures the vision of Napoleon’s innermost personality with the 
superficial theory of a ‘ dividing line’ in the Emperor’s public policy. 
He ventures once upon the amazing assertion that Napoleon ‘had a 
deep sense of the divine’—a riddle hard to read in connection with 
the man who could dismiss the horrors of the Beresina in this fash- 
ion: ‘ After all, what has this cost me? Three hundred thousand 
men, among whom, indeed, were many Germans.’ Was it really an 
ideal of the divine to which this Titan sacrificed three millions of 
lives and uncounted treasure ?” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

De Maupassant is dead. Strangely enough this romanticist of the 
naturalistic school ended his days in an insane asylum. A follower 
of Flaubert, head of the modern French school of fiction, he obtained 
from his master careful training, and in 1880, at the early age of thirty, 
he became a contributor of note. Overwork carried him across that 
subtle line which divides genius and insanity, and at the early age 
of forty-two he has finished his fight and laid down his pen. 


Miss Saunders, of Halifax, daughter of Rev. Dr. Saunders, has 
been awarded the prize of $200 offered by the American Humane 
Society, for the best story on the kind and cruel treatment of domes- 
tic animals and birds. Dr. Edward E. Hale, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
and P. 8. Moxom were the judges. Miss Saunders’s story is to be 
published by the A. H. E. Society, and will be widely circulated. 


‘*The Columbus Memorial,” issued by Jordan Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, contains the two letters of Columbus, one in Spanish, the other 
in Latin, describing his discoveries, and the four voyages of Ameri- 
cus Vespucius in Italian. The documents are printed in fac-simile 
with translations. Introductory essays and descriptive notes by 
George Young render intelligible the history of these interesting 
memorials, a 

It is a curious fact that the first free town library in this country 
was not started in any literary centre, but in the country village of 
Peterborough, N. H., when in April, 1833, the town voted to pur- 
chase books for a town library, and has ever since then continued to 
support it. From the beginning it has been open on Sundays as 
well as week days. 
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Church Union (?). 

Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, in a 
recent address, said: ‘* If anything be sure in 
the future action of this Church, it is that no 
steps will be taken, no proposals be made, no 
attitude assumed, which, in drawing to us the 
various Protestant bodies, will drive further 
from us the older and truly historic branches 
of Christendom.” 

The Independent (undenom,), New York, 
thus comments on the Bishop’s words: 


** It seems that his sympathy is not with the 
various Protestant bodies, of which, in his view, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is not one, 
and that he is much more interested to de- 
velop a fellowship with the Roman, Greek, 
Armenian, Nestorian, Coptic, and Abyssinan 
Churches than he is with the Methodists, 
Baptist, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians 
right about him. If such views as his prevail 
the Lambeth Articles may be set down as glit- 
tering generalities.” 


Defend the Faith. 


The Christian Intelligencer (Reformed), New 
York, has this to say in reference to creed and 
doctrine: 


‘* The time is now when the Church should 
be pronounced in her doctrinal beliefs, and 
when there should be no equivocation in the 
expression of these beliefs. The pew should 
guard the pulpit, and he should be debarred 
from entering it who expresses doubts as to 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. The 
times call for an intelligent and courageous 
laity, or Church membership, competent to 
defend their faith against all the insidious en- 
croachments of error.” 


Sex in Religion. 


The Congregationalists and the United Pres- 
pyterians have published figures showing the 
proportion between their male and female 
members, which proportion is nearly two to 
one in favor of the women. The A/id-Continent 
(Presb.), St. Louis, takes these figures as rep- 
resentative of all denominations, and says: 


“The men are certainly the ‘lesser half’ in 
the Churches. And when judged by the 
standard of Church work and devotion may 
they not also be called the ‘ weaker vessel’ 
and the retiring sex. There is truth as well as 
humor in the remark of a commissioner to our 
Assembly lately that ‘ the reports of the boards 
show that they depend upon living women and 
dead men.’ Peter and John and the rest of 
the brethren seem just now to be keeping 
within doors, and it is the Marys and the 
Salomes who in their love of the absent Lord 
have gone out bearing in their hands ‘the 
spices which they had prepared.’ . . . Aswe 
look over the prayer-meeting, or the missionary 
convention, or the Sunday gatherings how 
forcibly comes to mind Sydney Smith’s stress 
of emphasis on a certain exclamation of the 
Psalmist, ‘O, that men would praise the Lord!’ 
Some one has recently parodied Longfellow’s 
sober and earnest sentiment: 


* In the world’s great field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life 
You will find the Christian soldier 
Represented by his wife.’ ”’ 


Is Science Quackery ? 
Against the proposition that science does 
not appeal to faith and is not dependent on it, 
The Christian Commonwealth, London, says: 


** Besides the extraordinary mania of Mr. 
Drummond for evolutionary fantasies and Mr. 
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Stead’s spookological caprices, this age has 
been treated to some singular displays of 
scientific and metaphysical bungling. The 
medical world ran mad after Dr. Koch im- 
mediately that his consumption cure was an- 
nounced. Who now says a kind word for Dr. 
Koch? And why is the name of the notorious 
Pasteur now suggestive of a blank negation of 
any use at all in attempting to cure hydro- 
phobia? It is so in all directions. Modern 
science is every whit as dependent onthe faculty 
of faith as is religious teaching, and it is as 
fatally prone to abuse that faculty as is the 
popular religious propaganda. ‘The time is 
approaching when there will be a crisis in the 
conflict between Religion and Science. Now, 
it is a popular error to suppose that the colli- 
sion is between faith and science. Not so, for 
science is constantly appealing to faith, and 
is as dependent on it as is religion. Scien- 
tific sneers at faith are scientifically suicidal.” 


**Decayed Royalty.” 


The American Baptist, St. Louis, thinks it 
strange that the people of America should ‘‘ go 
wild with enthusiasm over the remnant of roy- 
alty,” and adds: 


** Whatever may be the personal character 
of Princess Eulalia, her conduct does not fur- 
nish a good example for American woman- 
hood. A patron of horse-racing, gambling, 
beer-drinking, and cigarette-smoking is not an 
ideal lady for this country. Her royalty has 
been badly tainted on account of her mother, 
who was banished from Spain because of her 
shocking immoralities. Her brother, it is 
understood, died from his debaucheries. And 
now our statesmen and the citizens of this 
country have been making a goddess of this 
woman. Besides this, the public funds were 
taken to pay her extravagant bills while in the 
United States. The general Government had 
no more right to take the people’s money to 
pay her expenses, than they hada right to steal 
from the poor.” 


The Next Step in Temperance. 


The Journal and Messenger (Baptist), Cin- | 
cinnati, recognizing the fact that there is a 
vast army of men who are not ready to vote 
for the gntire prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
but who could be induced to vote for the 
abolition of the saloon, says: 


‘“*It seems to us, therefore, that the next 
step in temperance isin the direction of the 
abolishment of the saloon, as such. For years 
past, while it has been said that ‘ the saloon 
must go,’ it has been assumed that the saloon 
stood for the entire liquor traffic, and that to 
abolish the saloon was to abolish the whole 
business. It is true that a large proportion of 
the enemies of the saloon are enemies as well 
of every form of liquor-selling, but these can 
never carry their point in legislating against 
the saloon, unless they have the codperation 
of the larger number who would remove the 
saloon while yet tolerating other forms of sale 
and use. While we have no use for the bar, 
whether in a saloon, in a ‘tavern,’ or in a 
high-toned ‘hotel,’ our antagonism to the 
saloon, as such, is so great that we are willing 
to separate the question of its toleration from 
every other, and to make war upon it, for the 
time forgetting that there is any other form of 
the traffic in existence.” 


“Is This Explicit ?” 


The Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis. South), 
Richmond, Va., having been requested to define 
its real attitude towards the liquor business, 
makes the following statement: 


‘* First, by lifelong habit we are a total ab- 
Stainer, . . . Secondly, we are and have 
always been heartily in favor of the absolute 
prohibition of the traffic in ardent spirits; and 
we count this so important an issue that we are 
opposed to obscuring it or belittling it by mix- 
ing it up with forty other ‘ reforms,’ some of 
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which are of at least doubtful utility, and 
others of which are absolutely ‘ reforms against 
nature.’ Thirdly, we have not yet been per- 
suaded.of the wisdom of using a partisan or- 
ganization to effect the desired end; and, on 
this point, while we have not the slightest wish 
to interfere with the judgment or the conduct of 
any of our fellow citizens, we simply do not 
allow them to assert any control over our own 
views. Is this explicit ?” 


A Jewish Political Party. 


Felix Adler, in his recent address in the 
Hebrew Institute, suggested that the Jews 
should codperate for political purposes. The 
Hebrew Journal, New York, repudiates Felix 
Adler as an exponent of Jewish thought, and 
adds: 


‘He represents nothing and speaks for 
nobody other than himself. And certainly, 
in this matter of Jewish political organization, 
he is directly antagonistic to the whole drift of 
sentiment among intelligent Jews, who em- 
phatically insist upon the absolute necessity of 
utterly disregarding religious similarities and 
dissimilarities in our political relations,” 


Perfection. 

The Interior (Presb.), Chicago, takes for a 
text on this subject the words of the Apostle, 
‘* Let us go on unto perfection,” and among 
other good things, says: 


‘*To the popular mind religion does not 
mean expansion; it means contraction. Men 
are struck with its restrictions rather than 
stirred by a comprehension of its ambitions. 
ae. Now there are men whocan see in re- 
ligion only an eternal bothering about pots 
and hair-pins. It is something which forbids 
one to eat meat upon Fridays and which sub- 
stitutes the Salvationist’s red ribbon for the 
school girl’s red rose, on the hat. It is some- 
thing which makes a fine distinction in a 
child’s game between the king of Spain and the 
king of spades, This does not pertain to one 
Church or toanother, but to all Churches. . . . 
The religion of the Bible, impatient of nega- 
tives, rises to the conception of positive and 
far-reaching purposes. It loathes half-way 
characters. It has no place for Terah, who 
stops for pasturage at Haran, it exalts 
Abraham, who went out, not knowing whither 
he went, but who kept moving on until he 
came within sight of the all-encompassing sea. 
Its ideal figure in the Old Testament is that by 
no means most saintly servant, Jacob; but he 
was such a man as encountering an unknown 
antagonist upon the heights of Mahanaim in 
the gray dawn, knew only one kind of fight, 
and that was a fight to a finish. Then God 
crowned him, because it is only by men who 
possess such spirit that kingdoms are subdued 
and righteousness wrought.” 


Soul-Saving and Churchism. 


The Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis., S.) 
Nashville, makes the declaration that the only 
business of the Church is to save souls, and 
not to preserve an institution, to increase its 
material resources, and it makes the assertion 
that as the Church increases in material re- 
sources, there is a corresponding decline in 
soul-saving power, and adds: 


‘* The trend from soul-saving to Churchism 
shows its first and strong symptomsamong the 
leaders and preachers of the Church; spiritual 
decay begins at the top. When the preacher 
is no longer the leader in holiness, when his 
preaching no longer secures the presence of 
the Holy Ghost, when he no longer stands asa 
censor over the sins and lives of his people; 
when great and gracious seasons of spiritual 
fructifying no longer spring np from his minis- 
try, the fatal disease has invaded and pros- 
trated his spiritual energies. -. . . The art 
of soul-saving is a divine art, but easily lost. 
It is the only art in which Methodism ought 
to glorys 
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SILVER COINAGE AND THE SHERMAN LAW. 


VIEWS OF LEADING JOURNALS. 


Last week we gave a tabulated statement of | 
a part of the replies received to the following | 
three questions sent out on return postal cards | 
to the editors of different journals (mostly | 
dailies in places of 10,000 and upwards) ¢ " 
throughout the country: 


(Zable of answers continued from last week.) 





WESTERN STATES,.— Continued. 





QUESTION | 
NAME OF JOURNAL. — — 
NO. I/NO. 2\NO. 3 


1. Does your journal favor the repeal of the | 
Sherman Silver Law? 
2. Do you favor the enactment of a Bill | 
providing for free coinage of silver at the pres- | DEMOCRATIC: 
ent legal ratio? | Democrat, Springfield, O.... Yes. No. Yes * *On an intrinsic equality with gold. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 











‘ ; | Free Press, Detroit, Mich..__| ‘ *** '*If a ratio can be agreed on with other silver- 

3- Do you favor free coinage of silver on | using nations. 
some other ratio? | Gazette, St. Joseph, Mo.. --- Yes* Yes. | No. *Witha provision for silver coinage. 

We continue that statement in the present | Herald, Peoria, Ill.-----.--- So ok : : : 
issue. Up to the time of going to press we | Herald, Quincy, Il.-..-.---- “| No.* No.t/*Not by a blank sight. Never, by gosh! 
have received replies from 175 journals. Of Herald, Winona, Minn._...- Yes “« Ves. 
these 125 favor unconditionally the repeal of | J}, Staats-Zeitung, Chicago... ‘* - No. 
the Sherman Act, while 6 favor the repeal of | Journal, Milwaukee, Wis....| ‘ ‘* |No.*/*We want no more 64-cent dollars, and a 


the silver-purchase clause only, There are 27 | change of ratio would only change the degree 


which favor the repeal of the Act, provided | 
free and unlimited silver coinage be substituted; | 
10 are willing it should ‘‘ go,” provided some 
pet measure (generally providing for increased | 
volume of currency) be substituted, and one is | 
undecided. Those who unconditionally oppose | 
the repeal of the Act number 6. 
A further analysis shows that of the 131 who | 
favor unconditionally the repeal of the Act 
{including the 6 who favor the repeal of the sil- 
ver- purchase clause only) 69 are opposed to the 
free coinage of silver upon any ratio whatever, 
20 favor free coinage upon such a ratio as 
may be fixed’ by international agreement, 15 | 





lof shortage. 
No.*/*Not unless a double standard is interna- 
tionally agreed upon. 


Morning Star, Rockford, Ill..| No. | No. 


News, Saginaw, Mich------- Yes* No. |Yes. |*The sooner the better. 
Rocky Mountain News, Den- 
We SR ed os caus ewe “** Yes. | No.t*Conditioned upon the enactment of a free- 


coinage law. +Not unless coinage at the 
present ratio cannot be secured. 


Sentinel, Indianapolis, Ind....| ‘‘ — | —* |*Favors free coinage of silver. 

Times, Dayten, ©.-.-<-- «= * | No. trek 

cy eC eee = ‘* | No.*'*We want $r worth roo cents instead of 64. 
‘Times, Kansas City, Mo--.-- a = ‘* |*Only upon international agreement, 


Times, Minneapolis, Minn....| ‘‘ - —* *Favors a system of bimetallism that will give 
us a currency of gold and silver, and paper 
money redeemable in such coins, without loss 
ito the holder, 

INDEPENDENT: 
Chronicle, San Francisco, Cal.|Yes. Yes. |Yes*/*If present ratio cannot be agreed upon. 


favor it upon the basis of putting adollar’s worth | Dakota Ruralist, Huron, S. D.| No. No. 

of silver(at market value) into the silver dollar, | Dispatch, Columbus, O---.-- Yes. No. | —* toes favor whatever will make gold the 
: ; : é ‘standard, 

4 favor it upon any ratio that will preserve | Express, Chicago, IIl....-.-- No.* Yes + No. |*Not unless some better legislation in favor 

bimetallism, 16 favor it upon the present ratio, of silver can be substituted. If the silver so 

4 favor it upon some other (not specified) | ' . ‘ coined can be made legal tender. 

att ° “ | Journal, Peoria, Ill_.-..-.---- Tes. Yes. - : 

seme. Shee he See. SOF 5. Oe Se | News, Des Moines, Ia--.----- ‘« | No. Yes **We favor putting a dollar’s worth of silver 


Of the 6 who unqualifiedly oppose the repeal, | 
2 favor free coinage at present ratio, 3 favor free | 
coinage upon an international basis, and 1 is | 
opposed to free coinage absolutely. 

Divided geographically, the replies received 
from the Eastern States number 66. Of these 
54 favor unconditionally the repeal of the | 
Sherman Act. Politically these comprise 17 | 
Republican, 2 Independent Republican, 12 
Democratic, 2 Independent Democratic, 17 
Independent, 1 Prohibition, 1 Socialist Labor, 
and 2 Financial Journals. Five journals, of 
which 3 are Republican, 1 Democratic, and 1 | 
Independent, favor the repeal of the silver- 
purchase clause; 2 are opposed absolutely to 
repeal, 4 oppose the repeal unless supple- | 
mented by a free-coinage law, and one does 
not answer the question, but favors bimetallism. 
** Eastern States” comprise all east of Ohio 
and north of Delaware. In our table last 
week, Zhe Elmira Advertiser (Rep.) was in- 
advertently put in the Democratic column. 

From Western States'we have 84 replies. | 
Of these 51 favor unconditionally the repeal 


| 


| The Road, Denver, Col... -.- irs 4 


in the dollar, and then would like to see 
| |practically free coinage. 

ows, Jollet, IM ......6-s205 No.* Yes +|No. $*Though it is full of Sherman’s tricks, we do 
inot wish it repealed unless it is replaced by a 
free-coinage bill at15to1. +tIf wecoined the 
four billion dollars of silver in the world it 
would only give us $60 per capita, and we 
had nearly that in 1865. }The putting of a 
‘* gold dollar’s worth of silver in the silver 
dollar” is a snare of the devil. The most 
\horrible fact in our current history is that a 
lot of knaves have persuaded a lot of fools 
\that the silver dollar is worth 60 cents, while 
the fact is that the gold dollar is worth $1.50 
jin all great staples, 

‘+ |*Unless either the tree and unlimited coinage 
jof silver or the demonetization of gold is 
\provided for. 4A ratio of 15% to 1 would be 
better. First restore silver to its position as 

‘ a money metal; then, if necessary, readjust 
jthe ratio, 

—* /*Let Government buy silver on bullion basis, 

jand issue notes against it. 


News, St. Joseph, Mo.......- Yes. | No. 


Post, Gincinaali, O.......... “ lVes |Yes 
Press, Grand Rapids, Mich..| ‘‘ | No. | ‘* |*If a good one can be found—equably. 
Sentinel, Chicago, IIl_._..--- 'Yes */Yes +| No. |*If free coinage is substituted. + Unlimited. 


| Times-Press, Bay City, Mich.; ‘| No. |Yes*|*On an international ratio. 


World-Herald, Omaha, Neb... ‘‘ No. |Yes * *On the market value ratio—say 25 to I. 
IND. REPUBLICAN: 


met is | Freie Presse, Chicago, Ill... Yes* No. | — |*We advocate bimetallism, the retraction of 

of the Sherman Act, and politically are divided the present silver dollar, and the repeal of the 
as follows: Rep., 20; Ind. Rep., 1; Dem., 15; ‘Sherman Bill, provided a law is passed, 
Ind.-Dem., 2; Independent, 8; People’s, 2; ‘ordaining the purchase of at least the amount 
F aie, de Ts Seg arate " ie of silver bought at present and the coinage of 

aemer'e AMi., 1; Prabiition, 3; 008 SOPs, 3, | ‘about fifty millions of silver dollars at par 
One paper (Rep.) favors the repeal of the sil-| value with gold, and the issue of silver cer- 
ver-purchase clause only; 4 papers—2 Rep., 1 | tificates on the same basis. 
Dem., and 1 Ind.—oppose repeal absolutely; Journal, Minneapolis, Minn..| “* | “ No.* *Not even at 24 to I. 
I5 papers—2 Dem Ind People’s, and a Se eee 

° tet fog Sas 4 eS, 5 Globe, St Paul, Minn... ..-- by 88.4 of) Dae 
miscellaneous—favor repeal only upon condi-| Press.Post, Columbus, O....' ‘“* ‘“ | No. '*Unconditionally. 


a ———s 
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WESTERN STATES.— Continued. 





‘NAME OF JOURNAL. 





PEOPLE’S: 
Advance, Milwaukee, Wis--_- 


No. 





Farmers’ Journal, Portland, O.|/Yes. 


Great West, St. Paul, Minn_- 


QUESTION: 


I|NO. 2/NO. 3 








No.*|Yes, | — 


No. 


No.*|Yes. | No. 


Nonconformist, Indianapolis.|Yes *|Yes. | No. 


Tribune, Junction City, Kan. 
Vanguard, Chicago, IIl.._._- 


West’n Laborer, Omaha, Neb.|Yes. 


FARMERS’ ALLIANCE: 
_ Advocate, Topeka, Kan-_--.-- 


Alliance Gazette, Hutchinson. 
F. M. B. A. 
Prog. Farmer, Mt. Vernon, III. 


AGRICULTURAL: 
Farmers’ Tribune, Des Moines. 


Kansas Farmer, Topeka- ----_- 


LABOR: 
Champion of Progress, Sioux 
MG Ba haninn «dine dcuate 


UNION LABOR: 
New World, Chillicothe, Mo.- 


Union Pacific Employés Mag- 

azine, Denver, Colo 
PROHIBITION: 

Northwestern Mail, Madison. 


Our Best Words, Shelbyville. 
SINGLE TAX: 

The Age, Boulder, Mont-_.--- 
UNCLASSIFIED: 

Golden Rule, Cincinnati, O_-- 





Yes*| ‘ 


66% 


ir 


1% 


No.*| ‘* Bs 
Yes*} — | — 


Yes. | No. 
No.t 


Yes *| Yes. 


Yes *| No. | No. 


Yes *| Yes +| Yes. 


Yes. | No. 
— |Yest 


No.* Yes.+! No. 





! 
“ | No 





| 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


*Not unless something better is substituted. 


*Unless accompanied with removal of ail 
silver legislation. 

*On condition that a free-coinage law take its 
place at 16 to I. 

*Uniless free coinage is substituted. 
*Free coinage at present legal ratio is better 
than the Sherman Law, and would afford 
temporary relief. We believe in Government 
banks of deposit and issue—in no other system 
of banking, and in demonetization of gold 
and silver. 


*If a free-coinage law is substituted; other- 
wise No. +Most emphatically. 


*If a Free-Coinage Bill take its place; other- 
wise No. +tEmphatically. {Do not care so 
much about the ratio; desire an increased 
supply of full legal-tender money, and put in 
circulation, 


*If a law take its place that will give the 
people more money. +tMost emphatically. 
*One section of a Free-Coinage Act should 
repeal the Sherman Law and all others con- 
flicting with the new act. Until such act is 
passed the Sherman Law should stand. 


*Provided as much or more currency can be 
supplied in full legal-tender greenbacks, 


*Provided free coinage is substituted. +Prefer 
154 tol to present ratio. 


*Emphatically. +Free coinage of both 
metals for the needs of trade, on such basis 
that each shall be worth a dollar in gold, and 
each to be legal tender forall purposes. Stop 
the purchase of silver at more than it is 
worth. 

*If a free-coinage law replace it. 


*Except by the institution of more radical 
‘legislation. +Asa halfway measure to some- 
thing better. We favor absolute “fiat” 
jmoney, paid out for property or service 
rendered the Government. 











Coming Crisis, Pueblo, Colo.| ‘‘* ‘*Not until it can be replaced by a law widen- 
jing the issue and coinage of money, to in- 
\crease its volume. 

Integral Codperator, Enter- 

COR MAM oS oc ckces sac _— —-\|—~* *We favor paper currency issued by the Gov- 
ernment, ample in volume for all business 
\purposes. As second choice we favor free 
and unrestricted coinage of silver. 

Tulare Val.Citizen, Tulare, Cal.| No.* Yes +, No.}*Unless qn issue of legal-tender greenbacks is 
|provided for. +And pay it out wherever gold 
jis not specified. {Ihe enemies of silver 
would make a silver dollar so big that a man 
‘couldn’t put it in his pocket. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
REPUBLICAN: 
\% 


} | | 
Press, Chattanooga, Tenn....|Yes * No. | No. 


DEMOCRATIC: 
Constitution, Atlanta, Ga___- 


Even. Jour., Wilmington, Del. 





German Correspondent, Balti. 


_* 


| 
| 





If any Jaw can be passed decreasing the 
‘amount of silver purchased. 


*We favor repealing existing discriminating 
legislation against silver, and hold that such 
course would tend to make present ratio the 
representative of commercial parity. If it 
does not prove to be the real ratio of parity, 
then establish a ratio that w#//, and make 
coinage free; in other words, stand on the 
Democratic platform. 

*Not till we use the silver we have. +We do 
not need silver—do not use what we have. 
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dition that free coinage be substituted; while 
13 others, embracing all shades of politics, do 
not favor repeal unless ‘‘ something better” 
(usually increased volume of currency) be sub- 
stituted. We have classed Missouri as a 
‘* Western State.” 

From the Southern States we have received 
25 replies. Of these, 17 favor unconditional 
repeal, and are thus classed politically: Rep., 
1; Dem., 7; Independent, 6; Prohibition, 3. 
One paper (Far. Alli.) is opposed to repeal 
absolutely; 2 papers (Dem.) oppose repeal un- 
less supplemented by some legislation to pre- 
vent stringency, and 5, of various political 
shades, oppose repeal unless supplemented by 
free coinage of silver. 

We tabulate the result on the question of 
repeal of the Act as follows: 


Replies For Against pee ee 














Recetved.| Repeal.  Repead. 
EASTERN 
STATES. 
Republican, . 23 20 2 1 
Democratic . 14 13 1 
Independent 24 22 2 
All others.. 5 4 1 
Totals..... 66 59 6 1 
WESTERN. 
STATES, 
Republican.. 23 21 2 
Democratic . 18 15 3 
Independent 16 11 5 
All others... 27 5 22 
Totals..... 84 52 32 
SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


Republican. . 1 I 
Democratic .| 9 





Independent € 6 Me 

All others... 9 3 6 
Totals..... 25 17 8 

Grand Totals 175 128 4c 1 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S VIEWS. 


Senator Sherman, in reply to the question: 
Would he vote to repeal the Silver-Purchase 
Act? said: 

‘* There never has been a time since the Law 
of 1890, known as the ‘Sherman Act’ was 
passed that I would not have voted for its re- 
peal. The Sherman Act was a compromise 
measure, and it was passed to save the country 
from a Free-Coinage Bill that had been passed 
by the Senate by an overwhelming majority. 
The Democrats helped pass the Sherman Bill, 
and now they abuse it, and blame it for all 
the financial woes of the Nation. If the Sher- 
man Bill had not been passed, a Free Coinage 
Bill would, and the result would have been in- 
finitely more damaging to the country.” 


Patriotism and Silver. 


The Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn.—Mr. Sherman 
reiterates his readiness to vote for repeal of 
the silver-purchase clauses embodied in the 
Law of 1890. That Law, he persists in saying, 
was the only alternative to the passage of a 
Free-Coinage Act. He omits to mention the 
important fact that General Harrison, as Pre- 
sident, was pledged to veto an unlimited-coin- 
age measure if such a measure had reached 
him. He does not show that a Free-Coinage 
Bill could have been carried over the executive 
veto. Mr. Sherman overlooks the readiness 
of honest-money Democrats in the House of 
Representatives to unite with honest-money 
Republicans in resistance to unrestricted coin- 
age. He would lose nothing in candor or ac- 
curacy by admitting the simple truth. Re- 
publican endeavor, as the legislative contest 
over silver in 1890 reached its crisis, was 
shaped to shield President Harrison from fa- 
cing the responsibilities of his office. Delegates 





from the silver States were needed to sustain 
' Presidential ambit on ‘or a second term, Vo 
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SOUTHERN STATES.— Continued. 


QUESTION 





NAME OF JOURNAL, EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


NO. I|NO, 2\/NO. 3 


DEMOCRATIC: 
Morning News, Savannah, Ga.| Yes. 











No. | —* |\*No objection to anything that will keep the 


silver dollar on a parity with the gold dollar. | 


“é “6 se 


News, Macon, Ga_._......-- 

INDEPENDENT: 
Telegraph, Macon, Ga Yes * Yes * *If by international agreement. 
The Times, Chattanooga._..| ‘‘ a eas 


‘Times-Herald, Dallas, ex...) ‘'* ‘ Yes. |*Conditioned on the substitution of some 

measure relieving present stringency. 
INDEPENDENT: 

Banner, Nashville, Tenn___- - - —* *Doubts if there can be safe free coinage of 
silver without international agreement to 
maintain parity on an established ratio. 

Commercial, Louisville, Ky_-, ‘‘ | No.*| No.* *Except through international agreement. 


Deutsche Zeit., New Orleans.) *‘ *No free coinage of silver on the present or 
any other ratio. 
Every Evening, Wilmington. 
Evening Star, Washington.| ‘“ | 
Midland Journal, Rising Sun.) No.* Yes. 
News, Wheeling, West Va No. 
IND. DEMOCRATIC: 
Times-Democrat, New Orl’s.| No.*) No. 


ae 


Yes * *A ratio fixed by internationa! agreement. 
No. *Unless free coinage be substituted. 
| No.* *Opposed to free coinage on any ratio. 


cone} 


vent contraction of the currency is devised as 
a substitute. 
FARMERS’ ALLIANCE: 

National Economist, Wash’ton.|Yes * Yes. |Yes +/*If we get free silver. +In case a trial of 16 
to 1 does not make silver worth $1.2929 per 
ounce, 

Virginia Sun, Richmond, Va. vd 

PROHIBITION: 


Living Issue, High Point, N.C. 


No. No. 


Yes *, Yes. | No.+/*It is detrimental to the welfare of the Nation 
and is the cause of the present depreciation 
of silver. Present ratio is just as good as 

| any other would be. It is not the intrinsic 
value which gives silver its worth, but the 
stamp of the Government. 

| —* |*Not if it would destroy the parity of the 
metals as a basis for circulating medium. 


Prohibition Advocate, Balti.|Yes. | No. 


Southern Star, Atlanta. Ga- 
AGRICULTURAL: 
The Cotton Plant, Columbia. 


_\Yes. |Yes. 


“ec 


| No.* 


} 


—+ *Not unless free and unlimited coinage is 
substituted. +We favor no change to the 
advantage of gold. 

No.+ * Provided a free-coinage substitute is put in 
its place. +The ratio should be 16 to 1. 


Progressive Farmer, Raleigh.|\Yes* ‘* 


PEOPLE'S: 

People’s Party Paper, Atlanta.|No.* ‘ ‘*+ *Not unless some law more favorable to | 
silver be substituted. +Only as second 
choice. We want free and unlimited coinage 
at the ratio of 16 to I. . 


RELIGIOUS: | 
Chr. Patriot, Morristown, Tenn. Yes *» —+ | —t *Provided some substitute is adopted which 
will furnish sufficient currency. +¢Treat gold 
and silver alike. 
till it is wise to coin silver freely. }There 
should be a general agreement as to ratio. 





EASTERN STATES.—A dditiona/. 


REPUBLICAN JOURNALS: 


Journal, Albany, N. Y_....-- No. | No. |Yes **On an international agreement. 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR: 

Journal K. of L., Phila..>....| No*|Yes. | No. Unless free coinage be substituted. 
INDEPENDENT : | 


Herald, Fall River, Mass 
News, Buffalo, N. Y 


Yes. | No. |Yes * *On a ratio intrinsically equal. 
‘* | No. *Of the silver-purchase clause. 


Congress May Go Too Far. 

The Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Pittsburgh. 
—Senator Sherman has suggested the repeal 
of the silver-purchase clause alone, leaving all 
other phases of the situation to be dealt with 
subsequently, It is the fear of cheap 
money that has caused the prevailing strin- 
gency, and Senator Sherman fears that Con- 
gress may go too far in attacking existing legis- 
lation. This is a wise suggestion because it 
seeks to guard against a danger which is likely 
to confront Congress. But the majority party 
will have to assume the responsibility and meet 
any apprehended dangers, 


He Speaks for His Party. 


The Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond.—Mr. 
Sherman, we say, speaks for his party. But 


were required in the mining-camps to help 
along the Republican poll in November. In- 
stead of relying on the conservative con- 
Stituencies and meeting the issue courage- 
ously in behalf of sound money, the Repub- 
lican leaders elected to retreat under shel- 
ter of an_ ill-starred compromise. Mr. 
Sherman can make no partisan capital out of 
that phase of the controversy. He will gain 
more credit by his willingness to codperate in 
repairing the damage that has been done by 
the ‘*‘ cowardly makeshift” with which he is 
identified. His announcement that the Repub- 
lioans in Congress will be in favor of ‘* good 
money” may be accepted as reflecting the 
general Republican attitude. If he accurately 
defines the Republican intention, that party 
entertains still some regard for its own future. 





DIGEST. 


No. |*Not unless some adequate measure to pre- | 


Stop free coinage of gold | 
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he reckons without his host when he assumes 
that the Democrats in Congress will consent 
| to debase the national currency because they 
|(or their platform) have recommended the 
| repeal of the tax upon the circulating bonds of 
| State banks. 

| 


Paltry Evasions. 

| Lhe Post(Dem.), Pittsburgh.—Why does he 
| not state the facts? The House, by a decisive 
majority, made up of Democrats and Republi- 
cans, voted down a Free-Coinage Bill just 
before. his Bullion-Purchase Bill was passed 
by the solid vote of Republicans in both 
Houses, and approved by the Republican 
President. Was not that same Republican 
President pledged to veto a Free-Coinage Bill, 
}and its passage over his veto was a demon- 
strated impossibility? Mr. Sherman takes no 
account of these facts,and harps On the notion 
his Bullion-Purchase Bill was all that saved 
the country from free coinage. It is painful 
to see the ablest financier of the Republican 
Party, by virtue of his long experience, driven 
to such paltry evasions, The Silver-Purchase 
Bill was a bit of Republican strategy, and uoth- 


| ing else. 


An Element of Discord. 


The Telegraph (Rep.), Philadelphia.—W hile 
the Democratic Senators and Representatives 
| are in this confused state of mind, the Repub- 
| licans are unfortunately showing a disposition 
| to seek political advantage by fomenting dis- 
| order as far as possible, and lending their aid 
to whatever movement promises to prove most 
damaging to their enemies, with only a 
secondary consideration for the welfare of the 
country. Now, Senator Sherman may have 
this complicated state of affairs in view, and 
may be sincerely hopeful of simplifying the 
situation by bringing forward a proposal to 
repeal one section of the Act under discussion, 
leaving the remainder to be subsequently dis- 
posed of; but to impartial observation it 
will appear that his suggestion, if adopted, will 
| result in adding another element of discord, in 
|support of which another faction may be 
| 
| 








formed to make confusion worse confounded, 


A Rash Statement. 


The Public Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia.— 
| Senator Sherman emerges from his silence to 
| say, among other things, that ‘* if the Sherman 
Act had not been passed a Free-Coinage Bill 
would, and the result would have been in- 
finitely more damaging to the country.” This 
|is equivalent to a declaration that President 
Harrison would have signed a Free-Silver 
Bill, or that his veto of such a Bill would have 
been overridden by a Congress Republican in 
both branches. It is almost incredible that 
Mr. Sherman should have made such a state- 
ment. The Sherman Act was passed, not be- 
cause a Free-Coinage Bill would have been the 
alternative, but because the politicians of both 
parties were catering to the silver gulches and 
the Third-Party interest, and Mr. Sherman and 
his friends did not relish putting President 
| Harrison in the position of vetoing a silver Bill 
| and drawing upon the party the ire of the ad- 
vocates of the white metal, particularly in view 
of the fact that the Republican Convention of 
1888 had condemned ‘‘ the policy of the Dem- 
ocratic Administration in its efforts to demon- 
| etize silver,” as the platform expressed it. 


Sound Words. 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—I\t would be 
easy to criticise some of Mr. Sherman’s politi- 
cal notions and to correct some of his recol- 

lections. We do not care now to do so. We 

welcome, and welcome heartily, his strong and 
| clear statement of the essential difficulty in the 
| present situation and of the principle which 
‘should govern financial legislation. ‘* The 
restoration of confidence in the commercial 
world” by making it perfectly and _ last- 
ingly certain that we will meet all our 
obligations in gold—there is the secret of suc- 
cessful action by Congress. 
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A ball was given at the Moulin Rouge, in 
February, by pupils of the School of Fine 
Arts. A week later, Senator Berenger 
addressed to the Parquet, a body correspond- 
ing to our District-Attorney's office, a com- 
plaint in the name of the League Against 
License of the Streets, of which he is Presi- 
dent. In spite of what witnesses told him, the 
Senator said that he could not believe that 
there was such extreme indecency of proceed- 
ing until he read the description of it in the 
Courrier Francaise. If the judicial authorities 
failed to institute a prosecution he threatened 
to call the attention of the Senate to the 
matter. The Parquet acted, and five per- 
sons—Guillaume, a pupil of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and four women—were cited 
to appear before the Eleventh Correc- 
tional Chamber. Guillaume and the women 
were sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. 
The students of the Ecole immediately organ- 
ized a demonstration against Berenger, in 
which all their brethren of the Latin Quarter 
joined. On Saturday night, July 4, five 
thousand persons assembled in the Place de la 
Sorbonne, the police dispersed the crowd, and 
Nuger, a young clerk, was mortally wounded; 
this intensified the excitement, and afforded 
the Socialists, who were enraged by the stop- 
page of the subvention voted by the Municipal 
Council to the Labor Exchange, the oppor- 
tunity of making a demonstration against the 
Government. 


A Prelude of Something Worse. 


The Tribune, New York. — What is more 
serious than this political tension between the 
national and municipal authorities is the in- 
creasing disaffection and excitement of the 
working people. They are well organized and 
their leaders are Socialists. The appeal of the 
delegates of 167 trades syndicates to the rank 
and file to quit work isan ominous sign. A 
large increase of the force of unemployed in 
the streets of Paris will multiply the difficulties 
and dangers of the situation. It may arm 
Anarchist fanatics with power to create an 
alarming crisis on the anniversary of Ravachol’s 
execution. . . In our London corre- 
spondent’s judgment, the disturbances of the 
week may be a prelude to a momentous crisis 
iu the future, but they have not yet reached a 
very serious stage. Probably Paris will have 
recovered its usual tranquillty by another Sun- 
day. The general elections in September will 
supply all the excitement and turmoil which the 
most restless agitators can desire. 


The Police Responsible. 


The Public Ledger, Philadelphia. — The 
police of Paris appear to have been responsible 
for some of the rioting there, because of their 
arbitrary conduct, and if that is so, they should 
be given better direction. A Paris mob takes 
absurd care of itself. Two hundred years ago 
a prominent official related that he tried to 
hold a mob until supper time, knowing that 
its members would not miss a meal under any 
circiimstances, and the other day another mob, 
which had resisted fatal charges from the 
police and soldiers, fled before a rainstorm! 


Characteristically Parisian. 


The Times, New York.—Here is where the 
serious side of the lawless conduct of the stu- 
dents, which in itself was not very significant, 
began to appear. ‘They had aroused the 
canaille of Paris and given them an opportun- 
ity. The unemployed and the chronically idle, 
th» loafers and *‘ toughs,” and all the enemies 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
THE RIOTS IN PARIS. 
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of law and order, and haters of public authority | normal, easy-going mode of life until some- 
rallied to join in the wild riot. It is to the| where about 1915. Then look out for some 
credit of the students that when they perceived | exciting news from Paris. 
this consequence of their own course they | 
turned against the mob and took the side of | 
the police to help suppress it. But it is easier | 
to start a conflagation than to stop it. They | THE SOUTH CAROLINA LIQUOR 
cannot escape responsibility for the mischief | LAW. 
they set on toot. However the tumult is so} 
peculiarly French,so characteristically Parisian, | Judge Hudson, in a suit brought to restrain 
| 
| 
| 


thal it will soon subside. . . . The con- 
nection of the national authority with the ° é * 
administration of the City of Paris and the | 0Pening the dispensary at Darling, has granted 
maintenance of order in its streets has brought | a permanent injunction and has declared the 
it into close relation with the commotion, but, | law to be unconstitutional. 

fragile as French Cabinets are nowadays, the | 

Government can hardly be much disturbed by 
the passing wave of disorder. Its origin is | 
too petty and its significance too strictly local. | 


one of the State’s newly-appointed agents from 


The Law Should Have a Fair Test. 


The Tribune, New York.—\tisto be regret- 
ted, we think, that the operation of the law has 
been interrupted. It is, to be sure, exceed- 


‘ : ingly improbable that a unanimous verdict as to 
The Commercial Advertiser, New York.—| its merits would ever have been reached if it 


Many of the Parisian studentsare reckless, and | had encountered no judicial obstacle. A sys- 
their bloody conflict with the police has|tem sufficiently similar to be at least sugges- 
frequent precedent. The Latin Quarter is a) tive is in force in Sweden, and after long trial 
nest of vice and conspiracy, strangely mingled | has failed to furnish conclusive proof of its util- 
with the brilliant scholarship for which the] ity. It has been strongly upheld and zeal- 
French race is famous. But apart from the | ously defended by statistics, but it has also been 
low standard of manhood which obtains, | denounced and condemned with equal empha- 
French student life has not the healthy outlet | sis. Not the less on this account, however, 
of enthusiasm for manly sports which furnishes | would another application of the same _princi- 
a vent for the recklessness and activity of| ple or theory in an American commonwealth 


The French Students are Depraved. 








American college youth. 
Paris En Fete. 


The Times, Philadelphia. — The present 
riots, it is true, do not deserve the dignity of 
such a designation, but in France any riot, 
however trifling, may prove to be the germ of | 
a governmental crisis, and for that reason small | 
breaches of the peace acquire an importance | 
far beyond their real pretensions. ‘The Paris- 
ian regards the world as a fleeting show in 
no figurative sense, and he is always on the 
alert to assist in upturning the established 
order of things and bringing ina new act of 
the drama. 


Bad for France. 


Evening Post, New York.—The rioting in 
Paris has ceased to be an affair of students, 
and has become one of the canaille, or, as we 
say in this country, the ‘‘toughs.” The stu- 
dents have withdrawn from it, and filed a pro- 
test against being considered as any part of the 
mob. Some of them have assisted the police 
to combat the rioters. The task of suppress- 
ing a Paris riot is always a hard one. This 
one seems to have grown beyond the grasp of 
the police and to require very severe military 
measures to cope with it. Of course, it will be 
put down, but every day’s delay in the resto- 
ration of order detracts from the weight and 
standing of France in the councils of Europe, 
since other nations cannot refrain from asking 
how far an ally can be depended on whose 
capital is liable to be seized at any time by a 
mob. 


A Constituttonal Disorder. 


The Daily Times, Brooklyn.—The disorders 
will doubtless be speedily suppressed, as they 
might have been ere now but for the natural 
reluctance of magistrates who won the honors 
they wear by hard fighting at the barricades in 
the days of the Empire and the Commune to 
deal too hardly with their young imitators. 
The fact is that the time is fully ripe for some 
serious street fighting in Paris. It is now 
twenty-two years since the last barricades of 
the Communists were swept away and a new 
generation has arisen which only knows of 
street fighting from the tales told by the 
elders. It is natural for the young men of the 
French capital to seek to learn the folly of this 
local diversion by their own experience and 
not by that of their elders, and, therefore, it is 
easy to predict the recurrence of such dis- 
orders at regularly recurring intervals. Hav- 
ing enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ con- 
tent, they will probably relapse into their 





under widely different social conditions have 
been interesting and instructive. If the 
validity of the law had been sustained. 
ithere is litthe doubt that it would have 
| had a fair test, as it may have hereafter if Judge 
|Hudson’s decision is reversed, though the 
| delay may develop unexpected opposition and 
produce unfortunate embarrassments. In gen- 
eral, the people of the State, including the 
liquor-dealers, have shown a disposition not 
only to obey the law, but to give it a fair trial, 
and, so far as ithas been possible to foresee, 
the novel system of State dispensaries would 
have stood or fallen onits merits It is still 
to be hoped that the Supreme Court will be 
able to declare that the law is constitutional, 
for another opportunity to enlarge public 
knowledge and experience on a subject of 
great importance to the common welfare by 
similar means is not likely to occur in the near 
future. 


A Socialistic Experiment. 


The Sun, New York. — The monopoly of 
the liquor business which has been assumed 
by South Carolina is an experiment in State 
Socialism, and therefore it will be generally 
useful as an object-lesson. The State is mak- 
ing a beginning in the way of carrying out the 
Farmers’ Alliance theory. ‘Theoretically the 
State will pay a large part of its expenses out 
of profits which formerly were reaped by pri- 
vate enterprise. . . . Moreover, as the 
State has a monopoly of the traffic, it will not 
be subject to the competition which under the 
laws of trade tend to the reduction of prices. 
It can charge one hundred percent. profit right 
along, and rake in the proceeds, . . . So 
far the monopoly has not proved valuable; and 
the preliminary circumvention of it gives warn- 
ing of continued attempts to defeat it by taking 
advantage of prices regulated by the lawsof trade 
instead of paying prices arbitrarily fixed by the 
law of the State. Apparently it will be a costly 
business to force the people of a whole State 
to give up their practice of buying where they 
can get an article cheapest, and to change 
totally their social habits at the same time. It 
is well, however, that the experiment is to be 
made, so that everybody may see the actual 
working of the Socialistic theory. That theory 
is that the State should have the monopoly of 
all business, and no better test of it could be 
made than by monopolizing the liquor traffic, 
as South Carolina has done. It is a very 


profitable business as conducted by private en- 
terprise. Now let us see how it turns out as 
conducted by the State, and then we shall have 
a basis of fact on which to estimate the value 
of the theory generally. 
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GERMAN AFFAIRS. | 
THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


(Translated specially for ‘Tux LireraryDiGEs7). 

HIGHLY RESPECTED GENTLEMEN: As you 
have been summoned to work in common 
with the Federal Government, I desire to wel- 
come you at the beginning of your delibera- 
tions. A Bill concerning the peace-footing of 
the army, submitted to the former Reichstag, 
did not find approval, which I regret. I and 
my august confederates were firmly convinced 
that the Empire could no longer afford to re- 
nounce the further development of the army, 
which is necessary tothe safety of the Empire. 
In the face of the continual increase of the 
military institutions of other Powers, the re- 
jection of the Army Bill naturally led the 
Imperial Government to dissolve the Reichstag, 
and order new elections. The political situa- 
tion in Europe has not undergone any change 
since the first introduction of the Bill, The 
relation of the Empire to the other Powers is 
friendly; no clouds darken the peaceful aspect. 

But we may not shut our eyes to the fact that 
the proportion of the German army organiza- 
tion has changed to the detriment of Germany, 
when compared with the forces of our neigh- 
bors. Germany’s geographical position and 
her historical development lay upon us the 
duty to maintain a relatively strong army; and 
the Constitution requires of me to provide for 
an increase in the army as soon as a necessity 
occurs. In such a case we must put forth all 
our strength to provide for an effective defense 
of our country. 

A new Bill regarding the peace-footing of 
the army will be immediately presented to you, 
in which certain desires, expressed during the 
late discussions, have been duly considered 
where this was possible. In other words, 
diminished demands are made upon the per- 
sonal ability and tax-bearing power of the peo- 
ple, without endangering the efficiency of the 
army. ‘The interests of the Empire demand, 
especially in view of the fact that the Septen- 
nate ends next spring, that the Bill should be 
passed as soon as possible, so that the recruits 
’ may be called outin the autumn upon the new 
basis. A delay would influence our strength 





unfavorably for twenty years to come. 

‘That you may be enabled to give your | 
whole attention to the discussions of the Bill, 
the Government will not introduce any other | 
measure. 

I and my august confederates are still con- 
vinced that the means for the new organization 
can be procured without overburdening the 
country, on the basis of the financial Bill in- 
troduced last autumn. At the opening of the | 
winter session a Bill will be introduced to ob- 
tain the means necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Army Bill according to the | 


capabilities of the taxpayers. Until then the cost | 
will be borne by the States through matric- 
ulation payments. Gentlemen, Germany has | 
been united into one Empire with great sacri- | 
fices. ‘he Nation honors those the most who | 
staked their blood and their property on the | 
work which has given the country prestige | 
and prosperity. It is our duty to guard the | 
advantages which the Almighty has granted to 
us in our battle for independence. But this | 
duty we can only fulfill if we make ourselves | 
strong enough to remain the guardians of | 
European peace. I trust that you will not | 
deny me and my confederates the support of 
your patriotism. Go now with God. May the | 
Almighty inspire you and lend you His bless- | 
ing that you may complete this honest work | 
for the benefit of the country. 


THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 


Die Nation (Progressist-Union), Berlin.— | 
No calculations can as yet be depended upon, | 
and the fate of the Military Bill is to-day as | 
uncertain as ever. None of the Deputies are 
sworn to accept the Huene motion, although, 


| 
| 


| 
} 
} 


| Caprivi’s strength lies, therefore, mainly in the 
| Emperor’s friendship for him, and consequently 


|may dislike being additionally burdened to 


| carried 
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upon in the last Reichstag, will certainly be 
demanded in the present, and it is to be ques- 
tioned if the Conservatives will accept the Bill, 
if it be saddled with this claim. 


Kuryer Posnanski (Polish), Posen.—lt is 
quite true that all our members voted for the 
Military Bill during the last session, but it does 
not prove that they willdosoagain. The vote 
of the Poles is entirely dependent upon the 
course taken by the Government, which must 
grant us our just demands in the School ques- 
tion, 


Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Conserva- 
tive), Berlin.—It appears now to be certain that 
some of the anti-Semitic members will vote 
against the Military Bill unless the Govern- 
ment accepts some of their crazy proposals. 
Ahlwardt acknowledges that his party is not 
only against the Jews, but against all capital- 
ists. These fellows of the Ahlwardt class 
work into the hands of the Social-Democrats, 
and are therefore more dangerous to the well- 
being of the country than the Socialists them- 
selves. It is time that the Government should 
oppose their doings with some energy. 


Dresdener Nachrichten (National-Liberal), 
Dresden.—Serves the Radicals right! All they 
think about and talk about are ‘‘ Party princi- 
ples” and the ‘‘ Platform.” They have no 
heart for the country and the people at large, 
care nothing for the warm, enthusiastic patri- 
otism which binds the nation together. Is ita 
wonder that the old-‘‘ principle” mare runs 
away with them into the Socialistic stable? It 
is much to be doubted even that Richter will 
be able to manage his remaining adherents. 
There will be enough manliness in them to 
rebel against the tyranny of the party boss. 


De Mail-Courant (Conservative), Amster- 
dam.—The number of political friends of the 
Chancellor of Germany have hardly been in- 
creased by the late elections, though the 
Military Bill has found additional supporters, 
The Agrarians and Anti-Semites, if they vote 
for the Bill, are bitter enemies of Caprivi. 
The Conservatives do not like him. The 
Centre, under Dr. Lieber’s leadership, opposes 
him; even the National Liberals are not quite 
satisfied with him. His only friends are the 
moderate Radicals under Rickert, and the 
Poles, after all only two small groups which 
will always assist a courteous Premier. 








in the support of the crown’s prestige. 


The Spectator (Conservative), London.—The | 
fact that the Radical losses were largely va 


| work of the Social-Democrats has created a 


favorable aspect for the Government. A man 


| 
support the existing order of things, but when | 


| the alternative is seeing the existing order of | 


things disappear altogether, he may think a 
new tax the smaller evil of the two. It is one 
thing to oppose von Caprivi when he is re-| 
garded as merely the mouthpiece of the Em- 
peror and the military party, and another 
thing to oppose him when he is the mouth- 
piece of every German who has anything to | 
lose or cares whether land be the property of | 
the State or of the individual. 


Times (Conservative), London.—The Ham- | 
burger Nachrichten and other organs of the | 
old Chancellor maintain with regard to the re- 
sult of the elections an embarrassed silence. | 
This is not altogether unnatural, for the moral | 
victory achieved by Caprivi can be scarcely | 
less galling to Bismark than to Richter. What- | 
ever weight the ex-Chancellor’s words still | 
in the country, was unhesitatingly | 
thrown into the Opposition scales. Confident | 





last to equally Cassandra-like prophesies of the 
hopeless complications into which incompetent | 


| advisers were plunging the authority of the | the instigation of the Emperor. 


crown, And yet where Prince Bismarck had | 


conspicuously failed in 18g90,in spite of his | 
high handed devices to assist the fortune of | 


| privileges, political, social, and 
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position to subordinate the public weal to per- 
sonal regrets or to construe gratitude for past 
services, however distinguished, -as requiring 
acquiescence in a mere dog-in-the - manger 
policy. 


THE SOCIALISTS. 


The Czar on Socialism. 
[Condensed from The New Nation, Boston.) 

The Socialist gain in the recent elections in 
Germany is regarded on all sides, and with 
good reason, as by far the most important and 
altogether overshadowing result of the elec- 
tions. The Emperor may or may not be able 
to patch up a majority for the Army Bill in 
the new Reichstag, but this is altogether a 
trivial matter compared with the significance 
of the tremendous demonstration of the won- 
derful rate at which the party of radical social 
reorganization is growing in the leading nation 
of Europe. 

The German press and parties fully realize 
this fact. The announcement of the Socialist 
gains has produced a panic in which the fate 
of the Army Bill has been almost lost sight of. 
The fusion of all the conservative ele- 
ments ina compact opposition to Socialistic 
ideas, already so clearly foreshadowed in Ger- 
many, must soon take place in the politics of 
all nations of the civilized world. We are 
come to a crisis in human evolution, to a part- 
ing of the ways, to the necessity of a great 
decision as to the future of the race, on which 
there is room for but two opinions and two 
parties. The vote must be a ‘‘ yes” or ‘‘ no” 
one, 

A suggestive incident in keeping with this 
view of the issue which is being formed be- 
tween the two great parties of progress and 
reaction, is the tone taken by the Russian 
press asto the Socialist triumph in the Ger- 
man elections. The utterance of Zhe Moscow 
Gazette, a semi-official organ of the Russian 
Government, may be taken as typical. Zhe 
Gazette points out that such evidences as the 
elections give of the formidable growth of the 
social revolutionary idea in Germany, must 
convince the Government and _ conserva- 
tive classes of that country that without Rus- 
sia’s support they cannot hope to maintain 
their power. Austria, 7'%e Gazette points out, 
isin almost as much danger from the social 
revolutionists as Germany, and may yet 
need again to call in Russia’s aid. to suppress 
rebellion, even as it had to in Kossuth’s 
day. Instead of opposing and plotting against 
Russia, these Powers and all other Govern- 
ments and classes interested in opposing So- 
cialism should, Zhe Gazette says, look to the 
Czar as their friend and ally, whose protection 
alone can save them from the advancing army 
of revolution. The logic of Zhe Gazette is 
perfectly sound. ‘The Czar is the natural rep- 
resentative and champion of the powers and 
capitalistic, 
which Socialism attacks. There is at root no 
difference between the political despotism of 
monarchs and aristocracies and the economic 
despotism of private capitalism. The foe of 
the one form of oppression must logically op- 
pose the other, and the friend of the one form 
must logically defend the other. The social- 
istic criticism has shown this truth and the 
world is waking to a realization of it. As 
surely as the sun shines, if private capitalism 
in Europe is able to make head against, or 
even to seriously resist, the socialistic revolu- 
tion, it will be by Russia’s backing. 


Socialists Masters of the Situation. 


Le Petit Journal (Republican), Paris.— 
Three German professors have written a pane- 


| predictions of disaster at the polls led up at| gyric upon the Empire and the Emperor, in 


which they give unbounded praise to the 
Hohenzollerns. This was done, however, at 
But there is 
another side to the picture. The Socialists 
are absolutely masters of the capital of Prussia, 
they influence many provincial towns, and are 


undoubtedly, the majority of the members is | the ballot, his successor has achieved in 1893 a| penetrating into the country districts. The 


in favor of an increase of the Army. 
two years’ service, which was only touched 


plete victory. The event has shown no dis- 





But the | very creditable success, possibly even a com-| Empire of the Hohenzollerns is crumbling 


into dust, in spite of its millions of soldiers, its 
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perfect rifles, and Krupp guns. Prussia, the 
brutal initiator of German unity, is broken up 
by the Particularism of the rest of Germany 
and Socialism. Prudence should suggest to 
the Emperor a retreat, and a parsimonious 
hoarding of the little prestige that is left to 
him. Will he have the courage to follow such 
a prudent course ? Otherwise only one thing 
can avert the coming revolution—war, the 
‘** national industry ” of Prussia. 


The Socialist Vote not Alarming. 

Deutsche Zeitung (Liberal), Vienna,—The in 
crease of the Socialist vote in Germany does not 
appear to us so very alarming afterall. Ithas 
been a practice of the Socialist to point to the 
total number of candidates elected. It is, 
however, undoubted that the total vote has 
not increased in an alarming extent. In Ber- 
lin it increased 24,000, but Berlin is a purely 
manufacturing city, and this increase is largely 
due to the increase of the laboring population, 
And the increase is to be found in manufactur- 
ing districts anyhow, with the exception of 
Bavaria, where v. Vollmar gained many votes 
among the farmers by his personal influence. 
But in many places the Socialist vote has not 
increased with the population, and in some of 
their best districts they have actually lost. 
Bebel polled 2.000 less in Hamburg than at 
the election of 1890, and Bremen, among other 
places is lost to them for good, although it was 
formerly a hotbed of Socialism. 


Socialism the Result of Dissatisfaction. 


Tagesbote (Conservative), Briinn.—Two tre- 
markable facts have been proved by the late 
German elections’ The rapid rise of the So- 
cialist vote indicates that the number of dissat- 
isfied persons is very large, for it is hardly to 
be believed that all those who voted for Social- 
ist candidates endorse the hare-brained Social- 
ist ideas. But the total result of the election 
implies that the German people, while giving 
vent to their dissatisfaction, yet understand 
that their position without a strong army is 
precarious, and thatthe possession of this 
army alone can save them from an attack by 
their bellicose neighbors. 





ARMAMENTS OF EUROPE. 


La Question Sociale (Socialist), Bordeaux.— 
Throughout the whole of Europe, even in the 
smallest States, people speak of nothing but 
the increase of the armament. This madness 
has even taken hold of nations which, from 
their geographical position, are not in danger 
of an attack at all. To give our readers an in- 
sight into the tremendous armaments of 
Europe, we append.the following statistics, 
compiled by Captain Molard, of the (French) 
General Staff, showing the increase of the 
European armies since 1869, and strength to 
which they will be increased when the new 
plans are carried out: 


Number of men. 


Country. 1869. 1892. Jn future. 
FVARCS..0..0cccccese +s.«* 1,350,000 2,500,000 4,350,000 
Germany....... bison «+ 14300,000 2,417,000 5,000,000 
eee I4100,000 2,451,000 4,000,000 
Austria..........6s.0++: 750,000 1,050,000 1,900,000 
re seees 570,000 1,514,000 2,236,000 
Engiand........ ssseeese 343,000 450,000 6,202,000 
SE ha catesncden bee + 300,000 450,000 800,000 
Turkey........ SNE ES 220,000 700,000 1,500,000 
Switzerland ............ 150,000 212,000 489,000 
Sweden and Norway... 130,000 270,000 510,000 
Belgium...........-++++ 95,000 128,000 258,000 
Portugal .........+.+++ : 70,000 80,000 150,000 
Denmark........00.-0++. 45,000 61,000 Q1,000 
POM ic cot cccccsess 45,000 110,000 185,000 
Montenegro.........+-+ 49,000 55,000 55,000 
Greece ..... aedcag eseee 35,000 70,000 180,000 
Roumania..... Beh scetake 33,000 153,000 280,000 
EE, Siawaees aes’ s4 0 25,000 80,000 180,000 
Bulgaria.........--++4+ Re teagan 70,000 200,000 





THE FRENCH IN SIAM. 


The Statesman, Calcutta, — Whatever hopes 
the Siamese Government may have had of 
British interference must be extinguished by 
Lord Rosebery’s note, which says that Great 
Britain will not come between France and 
Siam. It is no use disguising the fact that, if 
we were to interfere at all in the matter, it 
would be for the purpose of annexing a country 
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which we covet as much asthe French do. We | 
could not consistently take the part of Siam, 
especially as Siam has always shown herself | 
equally obstructive to British and to French | 
interests ip that region. Lord Rosebery’s 
definite anouncement should thus have a de- | 
termining result in the quarrel between France | 
and Siam, and will probably lead to the latter 
surrendering all that the French demand. 


Bangkok Times, Bangkok, Siam. — T he | 
Siamese force was sent to Khone and the | 
island Sdam in order to check, if necessary, | 
the further advance of foreign troops. They | 
were expressly ordered not to fire unless fired | 
at. The Annamite soldiers did not observe | 
the same attitude and. it appears that on| 
May 3d they opened fire on the Siamese | 
positions. ‘The Siamese could do nothing less | 
than defend themselves, and the result was the 
killing of several Siamese and Annamite 
soldiers and the wounding and killing of three 
French officers. At the same time a convoy | 
of stores and ammunition from Stungtreng to | 
Khone was intercepted, and Captain Thoreux | 
was made prisoner. 


Kobe Herald, Kobe, Japan. — France and | 
Siam are already at war, if a frontier skirmish | 
can be dignified with that name. If France | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


treats the matter seriously, and sends a fair) . 


number of troops, the hostilities should be 

brief. The Siamese are not good fighters and 

their army is an army only in name. ‘The last | 
hope of Siam, that Britain might be drawn into | 
the dispute, will be dissipated, and she will | 
probably quickly cry peccavi. But brief or ex- 

tended, the military operations | 
pletely demoralize all business transactions, | 
and it seems a pity that so much fuss has becn 

made over a bit of veritable no-man’s land. 


The Saturday Review, London.—The Siam- 
ese question might only be too easily formed | 
into a very considerable quarrel between this 
country, England, and France. This would 
be a misfortune, but so would be the establish- 
ment of a French protectorate over Siam. The 
task of averting both will tax the dexterity of 
the Foreign Office, but it must be done under 
the penalty of incurring worse in future. The 
most satisfactory and, as far as can be judged 
from the published evidence, the only possible 
solution is the surrender by the King of Siam 
of the region to the east of the Mekong 
claimed by the French, to be compensated to 
him by an English guarantee of the remainder 
of his kingdom. 


JOHN BULL AND ARBITRATION. 


Die Kélnische Zeitung (National Liberal), 
Kéin.—John Bull is a practical fellow. One of 
his most useful qualities is his ability to make 
a virtue out of a necessity. Therefore, his 
willingness to settle his difficulties with Uncle 
Sam by arbitration, For what could he do if 
Brother Jonathan gets cheeky? He could send 
his big fleet, burn a few seaport towns, and sack 
the surrounding country. But that would not 
hurt the Americans very much, and the hand- 
ful of redcoats and bluejackets which England 
could land in America would vanish like a 
brook in the hot sands of adesert. But John 
Bull wants Uncle Sam to take the initiative in 
asking for an international court to settle their 
difficulties. His conscience tells him that he 
holds many a nice little spot which an impar- 
tial court would hardly leave him, if arbitra- 
tion became general. 


The Wisitor to the World’s Fair 


Should certainly take the opportunity to see the Rocky 
Mountains. In a trifle over twenty-four hours from 
Chicago one can reach Denver, Colorado Springs, or 
Pueblo. Do not miss the chance—Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, “ The Garden of the Gods’’—the grandest and 
most interesting scenery of the continent are within 
easy reach. From Chicago, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway runs solid vestibule trains, equipped 
with the finest Pullman sleepers, dining, and reclining- 
chair cars, through without change. é sure and see 
the grand agricultural States in the time of their great- 
est perfection; the Rockies in the most charming time 
of the year. In order to enjoy it most, travel by the 
** Great Rock Island Route.” 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, July 5. 


Convocation of the Universities of the State of 
New York, in the Senate Chamber, Albany...... The 
summer course of instruction is begun by the Chau- 
tauqua and Mt. Gretna Assemblies, 


Nearly all Paris is occupied by troops; disturbances 
occur during the day......News is received that 
three conspirators have been arrested in Hawaii 
charged with implication in a plot to blow up the 
headguarters of the Provisional Government and 
restore the deposed Queen...... Ten thousand dele- 
gates to the Caristian Endeavor Convention arrive 
in Montreal...... Nine persons are rescued from the 
colliery at Thornhill, Yorkshire; no hope of saving 
any more.~ -» Perea en 

Thursaay, Julyi6. 

_ President Clevelauu ts Counned to nis room at Gray 
Gables with an attack of rheumatism...... / A number 
ot Western banks suspend...... in New York City 
the Chamber of Commerce, by analmost unanimous 
vote, demands the repeal of the Sherman Silver Law, 


The Duke of York (presumptive heir tot ue Sritish 
throne) and Princess May of leckare married in the 
Chapel Royal, St. jJames’s Palace; enthusiastic 
crowds greet the wedding procession in the streets 
eseece Further rioting occurs in Paris......The 
House of Commons, in committee, passes clauses 5 
6, 7, and 8 of tue Home-Rule Bill.....The Christian. 
Endeavor delegates convene in Montreal- 


s*viday, [uly 7 


Destructive tornadoes in av... ; more than toolives 
lost; the town of Pomeroy demolished...... / A sso- 
ciate-Justice Blatchford, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, dies at his home, Newport, R.1...... 
The Spanish caravels arrive at the World’s Fair...... 


must com- | ® In New York City, Anarchists hold a meeting at the 


Windsor Theatre.* 


Renewed rioting in Pari»; workingmen talk of a 
general strike; bitter speeches are made concerning 
the Government’s action in closing the Labor Ex- 
change...... Chancellor von Caprivi introduces the 
amended Army Bill in the German Reiclistag...... 
Mr. Phelps continues his argument before the Bering 
Sea Court of Arbitration, at Paris.} 


Saturday, July 8. 


President Cleveland’s, {conditions ‘greatly im- 
proved..... Professor Drummond’s lectures on Evoe 
lution create a stir in the Chaufiuqua Assembly..... 
Several persons injured by the fall of an elevated- 
railroad platform at Coney Island. 


E. J. Phelps concludes his address {before [the 
Bering Sea Tribunal; Baron de Courcel, President 
of the Court, pays a high compliment to bis ability 
and eloquence...... Christian- Endeavor delegates 
are attacked by a mob in Montreal.....Signor Bovio 
causes wild excitement in the Italian Chamber by 
his denunciation of Deputies, Senators, and Mine 
isters, alleged to be implicated in the bank bribery. 
Cnocee Bimeiallists in Parliament protest against the 
closing of the Indian mints to coinage of silver. 


Sunday July 9. 


The attendance at the World’s Fair is small..... ° 
It is announced that the Rev. John S. Penman, of 
Irvington, has left the Presbyterian Church on ac- 
count of the action against Dr. Briggs. 


More than fifty men are arrested in Montreal for 
trying to destroy the tent of the Christian-Endeavor 
Convention...... M. Peytral, French Minister of 
Finance, resigns, but afterwards withdraws his res- 
ignation; a Cabinet crisis is feared...... In Vienna, 
Socialists make a demonstration in favor of universal 
suffrage. 


Monday, July to 


A cold-storage warehouse on the World’s Fair 
grounds burns; several firemen lose their lives.....- 
President Cleveland goes on a fishing trip...... The 
Chamberlain Investment Company, Denver, fails; 
liabilities upwards of $2,300,000. 


In the House of Commons, the Parnellites support 
two amendments of the Home-Rule Bill, which are 
lost... It is announced that the troops will be 
kept in Paris throughout the week. 


Tuesday, July 11. 


The suit of Wanamaker and Brown to secure the 
closing of the World’s Fair is thrown out of Court. 
vere The twenty-seventh festival of the North 
American Saengerbund begins in Cleveland, Ohio, 
+++... The Kansas City Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
assigns......Hig!ly satisfactory tests of nickel-steel 
armor-plates are made at the proving-grounds...... 
Many people look for the newly-discovered comet. 
esecee Trunk Lines decide to run excursion trains to 
Chicago, charging one fare for the round trip.....- 
In the New York Stock Exchange, stocks are active 
with a declining tendency, closing very weak. 


The House of Commons, after an exciting debate, 
votes down, 251 to 219, another amendment to clause 
9 of the Home-Rule Bill...:..M. Lepine is ap- 
pointed to succeed M. Loze as Prefect of Police in 
Paris...... Trouble over the French-Shore question 
is feared in Newfoundland. 
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Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 


WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT. 


THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY. IT WILL CONTAIN OVER 
2,200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; NEARLY 5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, MADE EXPRESSLY 
FOR THIS WORK ; 280,000 WORDS ; MORE THAN TWICE THE NUMBER OF WORDS IN ANY 
OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY, AND 50,000 MORE THAN IN ANY 


OTHER DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


LANGUAGE. 


Send Twenty-five Cents for a Copy of Handsomely Illustrated Prospectus, Containing Sample Pages, Colored Plate of Birds 
by Prang? Opinions of Critics Who Have Seen the Plan and Portions of the Work, etc. If You Purchase a Prospectus in 
This Way, and Afterward Accept Our Special Offer, Given Below, You May Deduct the Cost of the Prospectus From Price 
to be Paid for the Dictionary, and Need Send Only 75 Cents (Instead of $1.00) With Acceptance Blank. 


PRICE WHEN ISSUED, BOUND IN HEAVY SHEEP, IN ONE VOL., $12; IN TWO VOLS., $15. TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS, IN ONE VOL., $8 ; 


IN TWO VOLS., $10. 


What is Said of the Prospectus | 
and Dictionary. 


Its Extraordinary Value—The Judg- 
ment of the Professor of English 
Literature in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity—In Accuracy, Clearness, 
and Fulness, Surpasses All Sim- 
ilar Works. 


Wittiam Hanp Browne, Professor of English 
Literature, Johns Hopkins University. —‘*I have 
just had the pleasure of examining the Prospectus 
of the Standard Dictionary. 
ness, and fulness, within your prescribed limits, 
it surpasses all similar works that I have exam- 
ined, and wortbily illustrates American scholar- 
ship.” 


In accuracy, clear- 


THEeo. W. Hunt, Pu.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature at Princeton,—‘* The new 
‘Prospectus’ of the Standard Dictionary is of 
high merit, and indicates, at once, the compre- 
hensive scope and the critical accuracy of the 
work. Iam more than ever convinced of it that 
it will represent, in admirable combination, those 
scholarly and popular elements that such a work 
should exhibit.” 


A Dictionary to Be Open at One's | 
Elbow. 

ReAR-ADMIRAL 8. B. Luce, U. 8. N.—“ It gives 
me great pleasure to learn, by your esteemed 
favor of the 10th, that you are ‘beginning to see 
a glimmer of light on the further side of this 
seemingly endless forest.’ Let us hope you will 
soon be in a clear and open field, in the full en- 
joyment of an unclouded sun of well-earned pros- 
perity. I gave the Prospectus to a scholarly and 
eritical friend, who writes me as follows in regard 
to it: 


‘** WASHINGTON, D. C., } 
May 15, 1893. 

‘““*My DEAR ADMIRAL—I have examined the 
Prospectus of the Standard Dictionary, and find 
it admirable. The new features make the Dic- 
tionary very valuable. 

“It seems to me that there is no better dic- 
tionary, at a low price, published to-day. I like 
the brevity and conciseness of its definitions. It 
is a dictionary to be open at one’s elbow. 

““* You see that I do not hesitate to speak 
favorably of it, and that is because it appeals to 
me strongly as furnishing a desideratum for the 
literary man, something between the International 
of Webster and the Century Dictionary. Iam, 
most truly yours, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR NEED BE SENT WITH ORDER. 


‘*T heartily indorse these views, and wish the 
Standard Dictionary the success it so well merits.” 
From Prominent Educators. 

Hon. E. E. Wuire, Ohio, FEx-Presi- 
dent, Purdue University.—‘‘ My appreciation of 
the great value of the work increases.” 

F. A. Marcu, LL. D., L. 


Columbus, 


H. D., Professor of 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


the English Language and Comparative Philology, | 


Lafayette College. —‘* Your Prospectus makes a 
brilliant display !”’ 

Cror, F. P. Bancorort, LL. D., Principal 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. — ‘‘ Important 
contribution to our lexicography.”’ 


The Opinion of an Eminent Civil 
Engineer, 
Cou. J. W. Apams, Brooklyn, N. 


thanks for your specimen leaves. 


Y.—‘* Many 
I never before 
had under my eye such a comprehensive evidence 
of my profound ignorance of the possibilities of my 
own language as is afforded by your Prospectus. 


|of delight and admiration. 


The scope of the work only requires to be known | 


to insure wide circulation. Your page of birds is 
the most beautiful specimen of carefully minute 
color-printing I ever saw. No further progress in 
that direction appears possible.” 


A Roman Catholic College that Will 
Certainly Order the New Stand- 

‘ard Dictionary. 

R. I. Hovatp, 8. J., Professor of Ethies, Wood- 
stock College [R. C.], Maryland.—‘T have ex- 
Prospectus of the 
Standard Dictionary ; it is all that can be desired, 
and the college to which I belong will certainly 
order a copy of the new dictionary.” 


amined the new complete 


It Has Made An Excellent Impres- 
sion in Washington, 

Frank H. KNow.ton, M. 
Botany, Columbian University ; Assistant Paleontol- 
ogist U.S. 
Curator 


8 


Geological Survey, and Honarary 
of Botany, U. 8S. National 
Misseum.—‘ The copy of the new Prospectus came 
duly a day or two ago. I am very much pleased 
indeed with the new Prospectus, as are aM to 
whom I have shown it. The colored plate is 
without exception the finest of the kind I have 
ever seen, and can not fail to be an attractive 
feature. It seems to me that you now have 
enough distinctive features to the Standard to 
assure a eomplete success. I wish you could 
send me a package of the new prospectuses. I will 
undertake to distribute them among the scientific 


Assistant 


., Professor of 


See Acceptance Blank Below, 


men of my acquaintance and they will undoubt- 
edly secure sales, for as one of the best-known 
men said yesterday after seeing the sample pages, 
‘Tam bound to have it, for I am convinced that 
it is so important that I must have it.’”’ 


A Veteran Proof-reader says“ Every 
Feature is a Source of Delight 
and Admiration.”’ 

W. P. Root, Medina, Ohio.—‘‘ Your first repre- 
sentations struck me as being the best ideal ever 
proposed for such a book ; but I am rejoiced to 
see that you have done even better than yon 
promised. Every feature of the work is a source 
My work as proof- 
reader for the past 25 years has made dictionaries 
my daily companions, and I believe I know some- 
about them; but your work, even so far, makes 
all other efforts in that line seem tame indeed.” 


It Meets the Needs of the Public 


Schools. 

W. N. Sweats, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Tallahassee, Fla.—‘‘ The Dictionary 
will certainly be when completed the embodiment 
of all that is highest and best in the art of dic 
tionary-making.”’ 


Our Special Advance Offer 
is clearly shown by the following 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 


which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astor PLacs, New York. 

1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you One Do. 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will] for- 
ward you the remaining Seven DoLLaRs* when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
thatifIam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


GN iso cp ees 00dnsdakidesdé apis sat inatnieasionen eeccee 
BP. Qisccrercaccocesecscassodecsbogaeooncen eccccccccceces 
DON iissinsns'ccccssavies Stale.....+ Ceeresevcccveccsccocce 


*If Wanted Bound in Two Volumes, mark out the 
word SEVEN and write over it the word Nine. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, {8 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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eee THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


On Your Vacation, Take a Few of These heii 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Library. 


The books of ‘‘ The Standard Library ” are designed for tibiae lla in biography, travel, hygiene, fiction, poetry, science, 





+ philosophy, political economy, temperance, prohibition, 
The works of fiction, are mostly by eminent American authors. 
editions are handy 12mo size, with titles on back, and will stand erect on shelf. 
superior paper and bound handsomely in cloth, is $1 per volume for those whose prices in paper binding are 


religion, and general 


cents per volume for those whose prices in paper binding are 15 cents each. 


47 ORDER BY TITLE AND NUMBER. 


No. Cts. 


80. Life of Cromwell. Paxton Hood. 286 pp. 


Mr. Hood's Biogra isa — boon to 
the mass of readers. ay ¥. 


$1. ee in Short Chapters. W. M. Williams. 


pp wenn oe enn eee eren= 





82. American Humorists. H.R. Hawies. 179 pp. 
Unusually cnberteining from first to last.— 


Cincinnati Commercia ; 
83. Lives of ee Shoemakers. W. E. 
EE, SE Wik ob bintngdebbiarene snes 


A real novel and good book.—New York 
Herd, 


84. Flotsam and Jetsam. Thos. Gibson Bowles. 
266 


His yee noe of the sea and life upon it 
cannot be excelled.—Jnterior, Chicago. 


85. Highways of Literature. David Pryde. 156 pp. 
Of great practical use.—New York Herald. 


86. Colin Clout’s Calendar. Grant Allen, 288 pp. 


The record of a summer in the country ; the 
ee etc., quaint and instructive. 


In mit sonra we gain access to her deepest 
convictions.— Zhe Sun, A 
88. Charlotte Bronte. Laura C. Holloway. 144 pp. 
An admirable sketch of the distinguished 
author of ** Jane Eyre.”’ 
91. Nature Studies. Prof. R. A. Proctor. 252 pp. 
A series of porte scientific expositions 


for all readers, this distinguished astrouo- 
mer. 

92. India: What can it Teach us? Max Muller. 

Re iicantagine depadithasaraguoona ns 


Opens the door to a vast storehouse of infor- 
mation.—ZInterior, Chicago. 


93. = in India. Hon, W. E. Baxter M. P. 


ht, intelligent and late account of 
indie nhs : Mail, Toronto. 


04, soem Characteristics, Paxton 


Crowded with amusing anecdotes and illus- 
trations of ready wit, humor, and Keen sar- 
casm.—Christian Intelligencer. 


95. Historical and Other Sketches. Jas. Anthony 
RES OE nit dicannnacnekates ana c0 


A most readable and valuable collection of 
papers.—The Mail, Toronto. 


96. — Artisan Life. Franz Delitzsch, D.D., 


acinar from the third revised edition. 
97. are. Sophisms. Samuel Wainwright. 
2 202 p 


Adaj her to opening the eyes.— 7'he Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 

98. Mustrations and Meditations. Rey. C. H. Spur- 

EE SD fips nein oatincbennsitheonn- 

Full of most striking and epigrammatic _— : 

i - 


nages, meditations, ete.—Public Ledger, 
elphia. 


99. ae Celebrities. Part I. Ernest Daudet. 
pp 


Crisp, clear ond animated.— Christian States- 
man, ladelphia. 
100 By-ways of Literature. D. H. Wheeler, 247 pp. 


This volume is rich in ——. } and sug- 
gestion.—Hvening Transcript, Bos 
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| 116, Chinese Gordon. 
25 | 





| 114. The Clew of the Maze. 
25 | 


| 119. The Home in Poetry. 
15 | 


| 120. Number One: 


PAPER EDITION. 





literature, 
The type is large and clear, and the paper good. 


No. Cts. 


101. mae Martin Luther. Dr. Wm. Rein. 
ee SE EE Re SE a 


An wre and readable biography.—The 
Critic, N. ¥. 

102. Preneh — Part If Jules Clarette. 

104. W ey og Poets. Canon Farrar. 290 pp.....-- 


Canon Farrar’s Preface alone is worth the 
price of the book three times over.—N. FY. 
Christian Intelligencer. 


105. Life of Zwingli. Jean Grob. 195 pp_-.---.---- 


Decidedly the most solid and condensed 
life of the great reformer now before the Eng- 
lish public. —Christian World, Dayton. 


106. Story of the Merv. Edmond O Donovan. 

NN i ls ind, San incsiig ticks cinsil 

One of the most interesting and attractive 
books of travel.—-Zimes, London. 

107. Mumu, and A Superfluous Man. Ivan Turgen- 

RE I a i che egisenlh cea adea dice 

Two graphic novels by the great Russian 


writer. Translated by Gesoni. 
108. Memorie and Rime. Joaquin Miller. 237 pp. 
The most interesting of this American 


writer’s books. 
109. oma enamel John P. Newman, 
D.D. 136 p 


An sineliianaton array of facts.—Christian 
at Work, N.Y. 


110. ng y= Bowsham Puzzle. Jobn MHabberton. 


Realistic. full of exciting incident, thoroughly 
readible.—Hvening Gazette, Boston. 
111. My Musical Memories. H. R. Haweis. 283 pp. 


It is full of history and art, of genius and 
inspiration.—The Advance, Chicago. 


112. “So Malmaison. Julian Hawthorne. 


‘<a in its climax, dramatic in inten- 
sity.—The London Times. 


118. In the Heart of Africa. Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
236 


In all the literature of African Travel no 
single work can be found more exciting, and 
also more instructive than this.—Journal of 
Commerce, N. Y. 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon_ 

* Roundabout’? Papers, full of interesting 
associations and anecdote. — Zhe Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


| The nee of Rachel. Edward Everett 

DRE leis bcd cists ntbks tacdidioade sbbuiabinn « 

A purely American story; original all 
through.—Journal of Commerce. 


Archibald Forbes_.....___. 

Gen. Gordon's life is here told in a fascinat- 
ing manner.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Bos- 
ton. 


| 22%. Wit, Wisdom, and Philosophy. Jean Paul 
aa Giratiddapaedndnaddeieheaudiin ain 


Richter has been called an intellectual col- 
ossus, and moreover, he is a humorist from his 
inmost soul.— 7homas Carlyle. 


Laura C. Holloway-__-__- 


The arrangement is happily planned, and 
shows good taste and excellent judgment.— 
Evening Post, Hartford. 


How to Take Care of Him, 
INE i UD 6 Na Lccaiah 0:0 6 aiken eeeigme 


Full of instruction that! is vitally important. 
-—Interior, Chicago. 
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including tales, 


BOOKS WILL BE SENT POST-PAID., 


The interest from one chapter to another 
never flags.— The Independent, New York. 


| 122. Ten Years a Police Court Judge. Judge 
0, Sea ate 
Nothing in this book is overdrawn.—.Judge 
Clark Jilison. 
123. °49—Gold Seekers of the Sierras. Joaquin 
RE SE EE ae eet re 
Full of power, pathos, and humor.— Adver- 
tiser, Boston. 
124. A Yankee School Teacher. Lydia Wood Bald- 
BRIE Gir ST, ae 
Has all the value of truth and all the interest 
of fiction.—Hawkeye, Burlington. 
145, Old Sailor’s Yarns. Roland F. Coffin 


They have all the flavor of the salt sea wave. 
—New York Herald. 
126. Life of Wycliffe. John Laird Wilson __._____- 
This is the fullest, fairest, and most accurate 
memoir of the great reformer.—Widliam M. 
Taylor, D.D. 
128. True. George Parsons Lathrop__...._.._____- 
A tale of abiding interest and much dramatic 
power.—The Post, Washington. 
129. Prince Saroni’s Wife. Julian Hawthorne-____- 
Julian Hawthorne has written nothing that 


131. Edwin Arnold as Poetizerand Paganizer. Prof. 
William Cleaver Wilkinson___......._.___- 


Mr. Wilkinson strikes his foe with a smile 
and bow, but his rapier is sharp, both at the 
point and along the edge.—The Independent, 
a. Y. 

133. Aboardand Abroad. W. P. Breed___.-_--.--- 
A very interesting book of travel.—7/e 
Christian Secretary, Hartford. 


138. The Timid Brave. William Justin Harsha___ 





An interesting story in which the wrongs of 
the Indians are graphically portrayed. 


139. Destruction of Gotham. Joaquin Miller_..... 

A graphic story showing the conflict between 

the upper and lower strata of society in New 
York. 


| 140. The Trial of Gideon and the Countess of Al- 

mara’s Murder. Julian Hawthorne ________ 

| The name of Julian Hawthorne, as the au- 
thor of this, is a sufficient guarantee of its in- 
tense dramatic power. 


| 141, My Lodger’s Legacy. R.W. AHume-._______- 
The history of a recluse, written by himself. 
Compiled and arranged by Hume. 


142, An Unfortunate Woman. 
EE cohen tcbcanndabintbavdnadhntedanecs bon 
The authoris an artist of the first order.— 

The World, London. 


| 145. Bulwer’s Novels: Leila; or, the Seige of 
Grenada, and The Coming Race; or, New 
Utopia. By Edward Bulwer (Lord Lytton) 


Two of Bulwer’s most celebrated novels. 


147. Back Streets and London Slums. Frederick 

IN EEE clade einai nnd hgen paisa mm aes 

Portraying with effective pen the slums of 

the Whitec hapel district, made famous by hor- 
rible tragedies. 


158. The Light of the World; or, The Great 
Consummation. By Sir Edwin Arnold 
(author of the Light of Asia), with por- 


Anovel. Ivan Tur- 


Spa Ne veechtiwnnitdigbonsc suds dteeen aes 
It will please all readers of poetry, and fil! 
Christian souls with rapture. — New York 
Herald. 


surpasses this.—Mail and Hxpress, New York. 
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